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REVIEWS 


The Life of John Jebb, D.D., F.R.S., Bishop 
of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. By the 
Rey. C. Forster, B.D. &c. 2vols.8vo. Duncan. 

Tue life of a pious scholar, who shrunk from 

ublicity, and whose literary career was arrested 

. disease at the moment it seemed to promise 

its greatest triumphs, presents few incidents 

likely to awaken public interest. Still, his bright 
example of Christian charity, his living evidence 
that a firm adherence to the doctrines of the 

Church is consistent with mildness and tolera- 

tion, and the many proofs he received that the 

Irish Catholics may be won by gentleness and 

kindness, are important lessons, valuable at all 

times, but especially so at this moment, when 
too many seem inclined to revive controversial 
rancour and the bigotry of past ages. It is true, 
that the Irish Catholics had before shown that 
they knew how to value a good Christian bishop, 
though of a different creed. In the great civil 
war of 1641, Bishop Bedell became a prisoner 
to the northern insurgents, and found himself 
as safe, as respected, and as beloved in the hands 
of his captors, as if he were in the midst of his 
own flock. He became convinced that the in- 
surrection of the northern Irish had been pro- 
voked by injustice ; he is said, on good autho- 
rity, to have drawn up, with his own hands, 
their declaration of allegiance, and of the causes 
that drove them to take up arms; when, seized 
by mortal illness, prayers were offered for his 
recovery by the whole insurgent army—the 
house in which he lay was surrounded by mul- 
titudes, supplicating Heaven to spare his valued 
life—at his death he was mourned as a father 
and a friend—and a Catholic priest pronounced 
the brief funeral oration, “ Requiescat in pace 
ultimus Anglorum!” The mantle of Bedell fell 
on the shoulders of Jebb; they were both fondly 
attached to Biblical literature; they both felt 
the truth of the old adage, “controversie pru- 
ritus ecclesie scabies,” and, unfortunately, to 
complete the parallel, both lived in ages when 
doctrines of intolerance were deduced from the 

Gospel, and of mental thraldom from the Refor- 

mation. 

In a former number of this Journal, we 
briefly sketched the circumstances of the excel- 
lent Bishop's useful life, and his biographer has 
borne testimony to our accuracy, especially in 
the description of his collegiate career: we 
shall, therefore, pass over his early life, and 
come at once to the time when he became rector 
of Abington, in the diocese of Cashel. Coming 
from a Protestant parish in the north, to one 
almost wholly Catholic in the south, he naturally 
felt some prejudices against those with whom his 
lot was now cast; but it is gratifying to find, in 
one of his earliest letters from Abington, dated 
March 1811, that he soon learned to appreciate 
the better traits in the character of the peasantry 
by which he was surrounded. 

e are, as yet, quite unmolested by disturb- 
ance. The people are to me civil and accommo- 
dating. And, though not well emerged from 
savageism, I cannot help admiring them, as fine spe- 
cimens of human nature, with great capabilities, 
both mental and moral. Would that they were 
eo by a bland, a judicious, and a patriotic po- 

cy.” 

His tenderness and affection for the poor met 
a noble reward, When all the surrounding 














parts of the counties of Limerick and Tipperary 

were convulsed by Rockite commotions—when 
every week’s Gazette consigned some new dis- 
trict to the tender mercies of the Insurrection 
Act—when Lieutenants Starlight and Moonlight 
denounced vengeance against all who claimed 
and all who paid rents, tithes, and priests’ dues 
—when glebe-houses were almost universally 
converted into garrisons, and country-seats be- 
came petty fortresses—the parish of Abington 
remained undisturbed, and its worthy rector slept 
every night in tranquillity, with windows un- 
barred and doors unbolted. His own description 
of the manner of his intercourse with the pea- 
santry, fully explains a phenomenon, to which, 
unfortunately, Ireland can furnish few parallels. 

“In these trying times, it has been my lot, in 
common with multitudes of my brethren, to suffer my 
share of pecuniary inconveniences: it is gratifying, 
however, to feel, that I have not the least reason to 
complain of my parishioners, and that we are, mu- 
tually, on the best possible terms; nor, on my part, 
shall any fair and manly efforts be wanting, to keep 
things as they are: it has been my effort to blend 
firmness with conciliation; to act with the confi- 
dence of a man who is not afraid; and to let it be 
seen that, in the concessions which humanity, and, 
during the depreciation of agricultural produce, jus- 
tice itself would demand, not even the suspicion of 
danger is an ingredient.” 

We cannot omit his charitable views of the 
Catholic religion, in a letter addressed to Dr. 
Southey, who had made some inquiries respect- 
ing the state and progress of Methodism in Ire- 
land. There are, in the passage, one or two 
phrases which we would gladly have missed ; but 
the substance is excellent. 

“ Our Roman Catholic population cling to their 
religion, with all its grossnesses; they love it, as 
the faith of their fathers; they would fight for it, 
as the religion of Irishmen; they revere it, as what 
they believe to be the exclusively genuine catholic 
and apostolic christianity ; and, on all these grounds, 
think it would be idle and extravagant to expect 
much accession, from the ranks of popery, to the 
ranks of methodism. It must be added, too, that 
the Irish Romanists have, within their own system, 
substitutes for the most fascinating features of Wes- 
leyan methodism. Their priests, like the itinerant 
methodist preachers, are drawn from their own 
rank of life: the practice of oral confession, corre- 
sponds to the practices observed in the class and band 
meetings; and the number of religious confrater- 
nities, into which the lowest and least educated can 
gain admission, constitute, as it were, a thorough 
system of methodism, within the heart of popery 
itself. It may now be asked, are the poor deluded 
victims to be for ever outcasts, without an effort for 
their recovery? I would answer, that, bad as things 
unquestionably are, there is still much religion 
among them, and that religion is progressive ; that 
they have a submission to the will of God, as his 
will, which I never have met, in equal vigour and 
producibility, among the lower classes of protes- 
tants ; that they submit with resignation to sickness, 
want, famine, as to visitations sent by the Al- 
mighty, instead of clamouring against them, as in- 
juries inflicted by the misrule of man; that their 
habits, though slowly, are yet certainly improving ; 
and that I trust they are advancing towards a pre- 
paredness for that state of things, when an improve- 
ment in the Roman catholic priesthood and Roman 
catholic gentry, will open a door for a reformation 
of the body at large.” 

After the king’s visit to Ireland had termi- 
ted, a formidable insurrection burst forth on the 
Courtenay estates in the county of Limerick, 





and rapidly spread over a great part of the south 


of Ireland. ‘The leader of a faction, or, in other 
words, the head of one of those fighting clans, so 
abundant in the south of Ireland, grateful for the 
kindness shown him by Archdeacon Jebb, went 
to the glebe-house, apprised its owner of impend- 
ing troubles, and proffered the services of himself 
and his clan to arrest the progress of insurrec- 
tion. In our review of Bishop Jebb’s Corre- 
spondence, we extracted a brief account of his 
noble conduct at this crisis, but the scene is so 
interesting, and the lessons it conveys so instruc- 
tive, that we must extract Mr. Forster’s more 
complete description :— 

“Archdeacon Jebb instantly saw all the prospec- 
tive advantages, and cordially entered into the good 
spirit, of this unprecedented proposition. In the 
moment in which the proposal was made, his resolu- 
tion was taken; when * * * * withdrew, he imme- 
diately said, ‘1 will see our friend Mr. Costello (the 
Roman catholic parish priest of Abington), and pro- 
pose to him our holding a meeting, next Sunday, 
after divine service, in his chapel; in order to our 
entering into resolutions for the preservation of the 
peace, in our hitherto peaceable and loyal parish.’ 
The proposition was made and met in the same 
spirit. The Roman Catholic pastor entered cor- 
dially into his views: and it was agreed, that, upon 
the following Sunday (December 16), the clergy of 
the two communions should meet, after morning 
service, in the chapel of Murroe; and the Protes- 
tant rector, and the Roman catholic priest, should 
successively address the people, from the altar: ‘a 
transaction (Mr. Jebb truly observes to Mr. Knox), 
the like of which I suppose never Occurred, since the 
Reformation.’ The appointed day arrived ; and we 
proceeded, accompanied by General Bourke, after 
church service, to the chapel. Having ascertained 
that the celebration of Mass was over, we entered ; 
advanced, through a crowded congregation, to the 
altar; and Archdeacon Jebb having been presen 
at the close of an impressive exhortatioh, to his 
flock, by the priest, he addressed the people, from 
the altar, for fully half-an-hour. He was heard with 
breathless attention: some were affected to tears. 
All eyes were rivetted upon him, as he told the men 
of Abington, that he lived among them without a 
fear ; that his doors were unbolted, his windows un- 
barred,..and that they should remain so; for that 
the only safeguard he sought, was in THE HEARTS OF 
HIS PARIsHionERs ; that he had now lived among 
them more than ten years; and had always found 
them, what he knew he should ever find them, a 
loyal, a peaceable, and an affectionate people.’ By 
men, women, and even the little children, this appeal 
was eagerly listened to; and the Resolutions, which 
he held in his hand, and which were proposed for 
adoption at its close, were received with a silent, but 
unanimous lifting-up of hands: the children, imme- 
diately in front of the altar, straining their little arms, 
that their hands too might be seen... At this affecting 
sight, several persons, at the same instant, cried out, 
-»* The very children are lifting their hands!’ The 
farmers and peasantry emulously crowded to the 
altar-rail, to subscribe their names, or their marks, to 
the proposed Resolutions; and what they then vo- 
luntarily promised, when the hour of trial came, they 
manfully performed. While the whole surrounding 
country became a scene of fire and bloodshed, Abing- 
ton parish, to the end of the disturbances, continued 
(to borrow the expression of a distinguished states- 
man, who paid a visit to Archdeacon Jebb immedi- 
ately after their termination), ‘like Gideon's fleece, 
the only inviolate spot.’ ” 

We shall add one proof of the strength of 
Archdeacon Jebb’s safeguard, “ the hearts of his 
parishioners,” which occurred some years pre- 
viously, ‘ 
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“A man of noted character, connected with a 
gang of robbers, had lived within a stone’s throw of 
Abington glebe ; after committing many distant de- 
predations, it was at last determined on, by this rob- 
ber and two of his companions, to attack the glebe- 
house. Knowing the defenceless state of the house, 
they met, accordingly at night, armed with blunder- 
busses, on the steps of the hall-door; when the wife 
of the leader of the gang, our near neighbour, dis- 
covering their intention, suddenly made her appear- 
ance; and declared, that, ‘if any of them raised a 
hand to attack Mr. Jebb’s house, she would herself 


swear against and prosecute them, though it were | 


her own husband.’ The robbers were at once panic- 
struck: and retired without raising any alarm ; leay- 
ing the inmates of the house wholly unconscious of 
their danger and deliverance. Tierney, (the husband, 
and head of the gang), afterwarels fled the country : 
when the fact transpired.” 

The conclusion of this “ brief eventful history,” 
fraught with important lessons to the patriot and 
the statesman, is highly honourable to the pea- 
sants of Abington. 

“To return to Abington, and the eventful winter 
of 1821. By Archdeacon Jebb’s provident care, at 
the suggestion of a judicious Roman catholic friend, 
asmall military party was stationed in the parish, to 
aid the parishioners in keeping out insurgent emissa- 
ries and marauders; the local disturbances, in the 
south of Ireland, being usually first set on foot, by 
the agency of strangers, from other parts. The 
precaution in the present instance, though effectual, 
was perhaps unrequired ; for it afterwards appeared, 
that, upon some threats being held out of a hostile 
visit to the parish, and tothe glebe-house, on the part 
of the neighbouring insurgents,..as they were re- 
ported to express themselves, . .* to punish the people 
of Abington for their loyalty,’..this true-hearted 
people had voluntarily, and secretly, pledged them- 
selvcs to each other, that any attempt upon Abington 
Glebe, should be the signal for the parish to rise en 
masse upon the stranger assailants :..the intention of 
course became known, for the threatened attempt 
was never made.” 

A circumstance so remarkable attracted much 
attention in England, and it was brought under 
the notice of parliament by Mr. Grant (now 
Lord Glenelg), at that time Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, by Lord Althorp (now Earl Spencer), 
and the late Lord Darnley. They expected that 
such an example must have produced the most 
happy effects, but though there were many who 
admired, there were few to imitate the rector of 
Abington. 

Soon after this event Dr. Jebb was appointed 
Bishop of Limerick. 

“ Tt now appeared, that the principles upon which 
Bishop Jebb had lived and acted, while Rector of 
Abington, had lost nothing of their virtue, by his 
transfer to the See of Limerick. As in the hum- 
bler station, he had been on the best and happiest 
terms with the Roman catholic priests and their 
flock, so in the higher, he became on terms, at least 
equally good and happy with the Roman catholic 
bishop and his clergy. The venerable Bishop 
Toughy, while he conversed with him as a friend, 
honoured him as a christian bishop, and advised 
with him as fellow-labourers in the vineyard of their 
common Lord. The spirit of their ecclesiastical 
superior, diffused itself among the Roman catholic 
priesthood of Limerick. And one of the last walks 
taken by Bishop Jebb through the streets of that 
city, presented the gratifying sight of the protestant 
Bishop walking, arm in arm, with a Roman catholic 
priest; who, on taking leave, turned, and bent the 
knee, as to his own ecclesiastical superior.” 

The most memorable event in Bishop Jebb’s 
public career was his defence of the Irish clergy 
in the House of Lords, June 10, 1824; this 
speech is too well known to require any com- 
ment on our part, but there is one passage de- 
scriptive of Irish absentees, so full of sad truth, 
so explanatory of one great cause of Irish misery, 
that we cannot pass it over :— 

“ There is a third class of which I am unable to 
speak in extenuating terms. My duty compels me 


(and it is a painful duty) to call them by the only 





name which can describe them,—mere Irish absen- 
tees. Irish absenteeship has no bowels of compassion ; 
it has no principles. I speak not here of individuals, 
I speak of the system. English proprietors of Irish 
estates have their hearts softened by the tenantry 
among whom they live. But pure Irish absentee- 
ship has no such compensation. There are no pre- 
sent objects to keep the affections in healthful exer- 
cise ; and where the affections are not thus exercised, 
they must wither and dry up. A distant tenantry 
never visited and never seen, under these circum- 
stances, seems to be considered, like one of those 
ingenious contrivances which I have admired at his 
Majesty’s Mint, a mere system of machinery for the 
putting forth of so much coin. Iam compelled to 


say, and I grieve to say it, that the most afflicting | 
parts of a clergyman’s social duty consists in vain, | 
fruitless efforts to wring a wretched dole, which | 


might keep alive the starving paupers on his deserted 
estate, from the mere Irish absentee. This, with 
some honourable exceptions, barely sufficient to es- 
tablish the rule, I can atfirm to be the strict truth.” 
—Jebb's Practical Theology. 

We have seen, in Bishop Jebb’s letter to Dr. 
Southey, his opinion respecting the probabilities 
of converting the Irish Catholics. ‘Towards the 


close of his career, he was unexpectedly brought | 


into a position which tested the wisdom of his 
opinions, by the event which will long hold a 
conspicuous place in Irish history, the commence- 
ment of what was called the New Reformation. 
Mr. Forster has stated the circumstances very 
impartially, and we shall, therefore, quote his 
account. 

“The Bishop was unable to partake the sanguine 
hopes and anticipations awakened by proceedings, at 
this period, publicly carried on, especially in the 
north of Ireland, for the conversion of her Roman 
Catholic population. The case of the parish of Ask- 
eaton, however, in his own diocese, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Richard Murray, which now 
came before him, while it fell properly under his 
cognizance, seemed, at the same time, to come, in 
its essential features, within the rules which, as a 
private tlergyman, he had always prescribed to him- 
self for his own guidance; Mr. Murray had not set 
out as a maker of proselytes; the work of reforma- 
tion had been forced upon him, or rather upon the 
people themselves, by the violent opposition given 
on the part of the Roman Catholic priesthood, to 
the education of Roman Catholics in his parochial 
and private schools; and his part in the transaction 
had been chiefly confined to meeting, zealously, in- 
deed, and indefatigably, but mildly and uncontro- 
versially, the wishes of the population. With this 
exemplary clergyman, and with his amiable lady, it 
had been the Bishop’s happiness to become pre- 
viously well acquainted. No sooner had he been 
apprized, by public fame, of the character and extent 
of the religious movement at Askeaton, than he 
availed himself of his intimacy with its vicar, and 
confidence in him, to become acquainted with all 
the very interesting particulars. Among these, not 
the least interesting in Bishop Jebb’s eye was, the 
fact, that the conversions at Askeaton had both pre- 
ceded, and were altogether independent of, the re- 
formation proceedings in the north of Ireland; and 
thus stood entirely apart from avowed and systema- 
tized schemes for proselyte-making.” 

Bishop Jebb went to Askeaton, and preached 
two sermons on the beauties of the Church Li- 
turgy, in which he studiously avoided every 
allusion to a controversial topic. He wrote an 
account of the whole matter, in a spirit of Chris- 
tian wisdom, to his friend Sir R. H. Inglis, and 
we recommend the perusal of these letters to all 
whose zeal is not sufficiently tempered by dis- 
cretion. ‘The following passage, especially, de- 
serves attentive consideration. 

“One thing I mean to press most strongly upon 
the clergy ; that, if they are, by favourable openings, 
and by the course of events, rather than by their 
own seeking, led to make converts, they must first 
count the cost; they must give themselves, wholly, 
to the one great work of pastoral duty ; and instruct, 
and train, and watch over the neophytes, as over 
their own children, Otherwise, it would be better 


to leave them in the Church of Rome ; for to relieve 
and release them from the shackles of a slavish 
system, without substituting the kindly, and perpe- 
tual watchfulness of an exact, though liberal disei- 
pline, would be to place them in a condition worse 
than their first state. The fear of the priest, of 
penance, of purgatory, removed, the poor people 
would, too probably, become most profligate and |i. 
centious; or, if of a better spirit, would return to 
the old Church, for the guidance and direction, which 
they have failed to find in our’s. In either case, 
disgrace would be brought on the reformation; and, 
what is of infinitely more moment, in either case, 
immortal souls would be placed in very imminent 
danger.” 

To the same persons we recommend the fol- 
lowing observations on the use of the Bible as a 
school-book ; it is part of a letter toan unnamed 
friend, and it seems to have been a kind of anti- 
cipatory reply to the recent attacks made on the 
Irish system of national education. 

“T do not like the use of the Scriptures, as a 
school book; that is, as a book from which to learn 
the elements of reading. This practice, in my opi- 
nion, goes to desecrate the word of God,..to render 
it, not familiar, but cheap and vulgar. It should 
ever be taken up, with mingled reverence and atfec- 
tion ; but, surely, it is not thus, that children are apt 
to handle a spelling-book. My mind revolts from 
this usage: at the same time, I think it highly de- 
sirable, that selections from the Old Testament, and 
the historical parts of the New, should be read by 
the higher classes ; and it might be well, if the read- 
ing of them were made a privilege, and a reward. 
Parts should be committed to memory ; and those 
parts should be selected, most likely to engage the 
imagination and affections; for example, the history 
of Joseph ; some of the Psalms; some of the para- 
bles, &e. &c. But I could wish to hear of your 
sister's little Scripture stories being generally used 
in schools.” 

We pass over the details of the Bishop’s aftlict- 
ing illness. ‘Though struck down by disease, he 
| ceased not to labour for the advancement of the 

cause to which he was devoted. His last ori- 
| ginal work was the Life of the Rev. Mr. Phelan, 
| prefixed to an edition of his works. He also 
| edited Burnet’s Lives, and the Protestant Kem- 
pis; and he projected the Lives of Select Wor- 
thies of the Anglican Church, but was compelled 
by increasing infirmity to abandon the task. 
Thus, literally in the words of his friend Bishop 
Doane, (of America,) speaking of a kindred 
spirit, 





With his armour on he fell. 

Bishop Jebb’s literary fame rests mainly on his 
Sacred Literature, a very able and original 
work on Biblical criticism, highly valued on 
the continent, especially in Germany; and its 
reception by the Episcopal church of America 
was most gratifying. With the leading prelates 
of the American church the bishop ever main- 
tained an affectionate intercourse; and in the 
words of the Bishop of Ohio, “ he was mourned 
in the New World as a father.” 

His published correspondence will not extend, 
indeed it scarcely maintains his fame. Privately, 
we know that he was well acquainted with mo- 
dern literature ; but to many it will seem strange 
that the correspondence of a prelate possessing 
such literary tastes and habits, should never once 
allude to Byron, Crabbe, Campbell, Moore, Xe. 
We cannot conclude without an earnest recom- 
mendation of the work to the attentive perusal 
of every young clergyman. 








Rudiments of Physiology ; in Three Parts. By 
John Fletcher, M.D. Edinburgh, Carfrae ; 
London, Longman & Co. 

Or these parts two only are before us: the first 

on ‘Organism,’ and the second on ‘ Life as 

manifested in irritation;’ the third, on ‘ Life 
| as manifested in sensation and thought,’ has yet 
| to appear. On looking over the parts in our 
possession, we are led to think that the ‘ Meta- 
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physics of Physiology’ would have been a more 
appropriate title ; and in the substituted word 
js included several reasons why we ought to ab- 
stain from a formal analysis of the work that 
should bear it. The subject, indeed, is inviting; 
for what can be more interesting than the me- 
chanism by which we live and have our being, 
or the search after the unknown link which 
connects the organization with its intellectual 
functions? But, exclusively of the impossibility 
of doing justice to such a subject within the 
largest limits compatible with the general ob- 
jects of the Atheneum, we must decline plung- 
ing our readers, or ourselves, into that abyss of 
passion and of prejudice, which has, in our own 
time, swallowed up more than one scientific repu- 
tation. Our remarks, therefore, shall be few and 
superficial, leaving the dignus vindice nodus at the 
bottom, for those who are not afraid of bruising 
their fingers in its extrication. We object to 
the employment of the word ‘ Rudiments’ to 
express the matter of Mr. Fletcher’s very ela- 
borate performance, because the subjects under 
discussion, so far from being elemental, embrace 
the most abstruse and elaborated abstractions 
obtainable from anatomy and the observation of 
the living animal. This, we apprehend, is not 
a mere verbal distinction, but involves the great 
defect to which physiological doctrine is liable. 
Physiology is a science of facts, or it is a dream ; 
its rudiments, therefore, are the mass of parti- 
cular phenomena which lead to general conclu- 
sions, and not any possible abstract universals, 
which, by an @ priort argument, can draw with 
them particular consequences. It is usual, we 
admit, for teachers to open the subject by a view 
of such general ideas, and to give their hearers 
an anticipating glance at the objects to which 
their labours are to be directed. ‘This, however, 
is a mere matter of convenience; and the pupil 
is obliged to take such information upon the 
authority of his teacher, yielding to it a pro 
tempore acquiescence, until his acquaintance 
with the real rudiments of the science shall 
enable him to judge for himself. Now, the be- 
setting sin of all inquiries into the causes of 
living phenomena, is the occasional tendency to 
confound these methods, and to lose sight of 
what is, in a misdirected search of what must 
be; and this it is that gives importance to a 
name. The senses being the common sources 
of all evidence—the only criterion from which 
there is no appeal—propositions can only be- 
come certain, in as far as the ideas they involve 
can be referred securely back to their sensitive 
types. The distinction which it has become 
fashionable to draw between the logic of the 
natural sciences and that of abstract entities, 
we hold to be utterly baseless. ‘The notion, for 
instance, that our conclusions concerning space 
and time can have any other foundation of truth, 
than the sensible impressions we have received 
from matter occupying a definite place, and 
from its movements measured by some assumed 
standard of comparison, leads to an inextricable 
labyrinth of error. It is through this mistake, 
that the whole science (if science it be) of on- 
tology is rendered a mere logomachy, in which 
the words, representing no sensitive originals, 
but only long trains of elaborate reasoning, are 
scarcely ever fixable to one constant and iden- 
tical signification. In so far as this is true, the 
result of any reasoning process is not, as the 
German school assert, a lower degree of cer- 
tainty, but a mere formula, like the «+y—z=o0 
of the algebraist, in which the terms really stand 
for nothing whatever. In certainty, there are 
no degrees of comparison—what is not absolutely 
certain, is absolutely unknown. Certainty has 
no correlatives, but faith or ignorance; and the 
proposition, which is merely probable, is essen- 
tially undetermined. 


In this particular, transcendental physiology | 
so far resembles ontology, that, while the latter 
is conversant with expressions which represent | 
no sensible types, and are therefore far removed | 
from sensitive verification, the former turns | 
upon physical data, which, from the imperfection | 
of our organs, are equally beyond the scrutiny | 
of the senses. Our positive knowledge of organ- | 
ism is bounded by the powers of the microscope ; | 
and these fall far short of penetrating to the | 
ipsissime sedes of the living functions. Our | 
knowledge beyond this point consists altogether | 
in analogies from the known to the unknown; | 
and as its certainty could only depend on the 
perfect identity of the facts from which the 
conclusion is to be drawn, those conclusions | 
are obviously little to be depended on. To as- 
sume, therefore, the transcendental notions of 
anatomy and physiology as the rudiments of the 
science, is not merely to commence there, where 
certainty is rare, and doubt abundant, but to 
overlook the true nature and object of the science 





itself ;—not that we mean to assert either that 
| the writer before us stands precisely in this pre- 
| dicament, or that all general reasonings on phy- 
| siology are barren and useless. Far otherwise : 
we hold that the writings of Bichat form an 
epoch in the science; that, to a certain point, 
the inferences obtained from such reasonings 
are trustworthy and fructiferous; and that Mr. 
Fletcher has generally pursued this line of in- 
vestigation with considerable skill. Still, it is 
sufficiently apparent that this gentleman belongs 
to the Edinburgh school of philosophy; that 
metaphysics are his familiar element; and that, 
moving in it with grace and facility, he is drawn 
to it by a natural attraction, and occasionally 
transcends too far the limits of observed fact in 
his search after obscure conclusions. The habit 
of being contented with evidence less than that 
which is deemed conclusive in the sciences 
founded on observation and fact, cannot be more 
dangerous than when brought to the investiga- 
tion of the natural sciences; and we confess 
that we greatly prefer the “ que sais-je?” of Mon- 
taigne, to the most plausible theory which cannot 
be touched or tested. 

But an example may perhaps be necessary 
fully to explain our meaning ; and we have one 
in the author’s theory of parasitical animals :— 

“What is properly called generation, (he ob- 
serves,) is the formation or deposition, by organized 
beings, of other organized beings, capable of assuming 
the likeness of themselves ; but it is not certain that 
they have not the power also of forming, in a similar 
way, many other organized beings, distinct, as well 
from themselves, as from each other. Of this nature 
are probably parasites: and when we consider that 
not only every animal, but almost every organ of 
every animal, has its own proper parasites, and no 
others; and that if not living animals, at least living 
tissues, such as tubercles, encephaloid tumours, me- 
lanoses, and schirri, are certainly the products of a 
specific deposition ; and that it is more than pro- 
bable that all these were at first a kind of parasites, 
possessing each its own rudiments of organic struc- 
ture, and only by an ulterior process establishing an 
imperfect connexion with the contiguous parts ; and 
that at least one kind of parasites, namely, hydatids, 
are often found in parts which are known to have 
suffered contusions, and have been even artificially 
produced by these means, we may be excused, if we 
feel disposed to entertain the belief that the parasites 
of animals may be as much the products of secretion 
as their own proper progeny.” 

Against the abstract possibility of the fact, 
we have nothing to say; and, taking the hypo- 
thesis as a romance, it does not want a sufficient 
poetic probability. But that it possesses any, 
the slightest, character of certainty, we utterly 
deny. ‘The principal scaffolding of the reason- 
ing on which it is founded, rests on the word 
“secretion.” But secretion, as applied to the 
formation of the ovum, implies not only all that 





belongs to the abstract idea, but also something 
more, which belongs to that particular secretion 
by which the ovum is produced. Of this, no 
unimportant part is the fact, that the process 
never occurs from contusion, or other accident ; 
that it takes place only in a specific structure, 
whose specific function it is. For obvious reasons, 
we do not push our argument to the extent we 
might. In this analogy, therefore, there is much 
more in the conclusion than exists in the pre- 
mises; and a simple recurrence to the true 
rudiment of science, observation, at once shows 
that the argument (however it may fare with the 
fact,) is worth exactly nothing. 

In treating on the vital principle, Mr. Fletcher 
has risen superior to metaphysical temptation, 
and has, we think, set that question at rest, with 
all whose intellects are capable of entering into 
the merits of the question. 

In doing justice to M. Geofiroy St. Hilaire’s 
curious and philosophical researches, Mr. 
Fletcher justly derides the “ would-be wit which 
has been opposed, by the puny self-sufficiency of 
persons who have not studied, and who are per- 
haps incapable of comprehending the stupen- 
dous bearings of a question like this, to the 
depth of research and extent of intelligence of 
those who have studied and mastered the sub- 
ject.” We therefore beg of him, before proceed- 
ing to asecond edition, to review his note (a, p. 
185), and consider how far this description is 
applicable to it. It is not so much whether wit, 
in esse, or in voluntate, is properly exerted on 
that particular occasion ; but whether sarcasm 
is, in any case, a fit weapon for scientific war- 
fare. For the rest, Mr. Fletcher’s book will, no 
doubt, make a fuss in the schools of physiology, 
and prove an acceptable present to those who 
can think, whether they agree or not, with each, 
or all, of his several opinions. 








Six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary’s 
Journal, from February to August, 1835. 
Smith & Elder. 

Tue journal of any missionary, who sets forth 
on his pilgrimage with a benevolent anxiety to 
raise the moral condition of the people among 
whom he is to labour, must prove interesting, not 
merely to a circle of congenial thinkers, but to 
the world in general ; for the devotion of heart 
which nerves him to the task, (wholly different, 
when combined with the sober practical sense 
referred to, from the frenzied impulses of fana- 
ticism,) by no means blunts the senses to the 
outward features of the country, whose inhabi- 
tants he has sought to instruct and civilize, and 
of the peculiarities of their manners and habits 
it is his duty to be watchful :—in proof, wit- 
ness Heber’s Journal. With an enlarged and 
earnest mind, the eye becomes more keen, and 
the tongue more eloquent; and we are per- 
suaded that a body of descriptive writing might 
be gathered from the records of missionaries, 
ancient and modern, which it would be hard, 
for truth of narration and happiness of language, 
to find exceeded in the works of the best ap- 
proved travellers who have visited the same 
spots from the less powerful motive of curiosity, 
or the enthusiasm of association. 

Thus, though we have heard and read much 
about Newfoundland, we have never seen it set 
down before us so clearly as in the artless pages of 
this journal, and the frequent notices of worship 
in the wilderness touch us, from their extreme 
simplicity. Some curious points of character, 
too, come out strongly in these pastoral visits, 
(which, by the way, were commenced during 
the most inclement season of the year)—as, for 
instance, in the following sojourn under the tilt 
of one of the three Englishmen in Placentia 
Bay :— 

* When I reached his comfortless tilt, of which 
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there was no part, except the excavated door-way, 
and the top of the chimney, visible above the snow, 
I found he was from home. He had heard the pre- 


ceding evening of the arrival in the settlement of a | 


clergyman of his church, and attempted to cross the 
ice of the harbour after dark to have some conver- 
sation with me; had broken through the ice in the 
attempt, and had in consequence of his wet condition, 
slept at a tilt in the harbour, which I had passed at 


day-break. * * His fondness for ardent spirits, he | 


informed me, had kept him thus poor, and he could 
trace to this source all his lapses, and all his misfor- 
tunes. He assured me in our conversation that he 
had forsworn the further use of spirits. I told him 
of a strength greater than his own; this I entreated 
him to implore. He was much affected by a prayer 
in which I proposed he should join me in his tilt: 
he kept a standing posture when I commenced, but 
the poor fellow soon sunk upon his knees, and, 
before the conclusion of my prayer on his behalf, he 
was weeping like a child. It will give some idea of 
the prevailing use of spirits in this island, and of the 
consequent discouragement which the minister is 
doomed to experience, if I mention that notwith- 
standing all which I had said against the use of this 
intoxicating stimulant, in all which he had heartily 
acquiesced, and bringing the test of his own melan- 
choly experience, had declared voluntarily, that he 
had left it off, he yet offered to myself, on my 
rising from my knees, what is called * a morning,’ 
from a little keg, which he drew from under his 
straw bed; and, on my reminding him, when about 
to help himself, that he had engaged to break off 
this habit, he excused himself by saying he had made 
a reservation for the use of the remaining contents 
of that keg.” 

The people seem to have retained much of 
the homeliness and hospitality of the primitive 
emigrants; but their country is wretched and 
utterly impracticable; and the difficulties of 
travelling, apart from the severity of the climate, 
must be enormous :— 

“ T have met with places in Fortune Bay, two or 
three miles only from each other, to visit which by 
land in winter, it might be necessary to make a 
circuit of fifteen miles, to get round the deep pre- 
cipitous chasms or ‘ gulshes’ and ravines, which cross 
from the coast into the interior. * Why, it is but 
seven miles, my friend, as the crow flies,’ observed 
a judge toa remonstrant petty juryman, who pleaded 
the difficulty and the distance.—* That may be,’ re- 
plied he; ‘but as I cannot go as the crow goes, I 
make the distance fifteen or sixteen.’” 

Hence it happened that the Archdeacon’s 
visits were, in many cases, most welcome, as 
bringing secular as well as spiritual assistance : 

“As not one in this settlement (Stock Cove) 
could read,” says he, “I was requested to read a 
letter containing intelligence of the most interesting 
kind, of which the family had been in ignorance, 
although they had had it by them for weeks. In 
many similar settlements, I was engaged in writing 
letters for the people to relatives who had been 
settled, some ten, some twenty years, in other parts 
of the island, and with whom they had been unable 
to hold any communication since their original settle- 
ment in the country, or, at least, since their disper- 
sion. * * After some refreshment, engaged at half- 
past two, p.m. in a very laborious walk over the 
country, by Stock Cove Deer-look-out, to French- 
man’s Island, where I took the ice of Bay Bull’s 
Arm. At the head of this arm I found four families 
in winter tilts. I assembled fifteen persons for full 
service, by the light of a piece of ignited seal’s fat, 
placed in a scollop shell, which served for the lamp 
of our humble sanctuary in the woods. I made ac- 
quaintance here, too, for the first time, with a decoc- 
tion of the tops of the spruce branches, to which | 
afterwards became much accustomed, as a substitute 
for tea, and which, from experience, I can pronounce 
to be very salutary and bracing, though not so pa- 
latable, as the beverage supplied by the Honourable 
East India Company. A man (Sowards) whom I 
had met at Stock Cove in the morning, had last 
summer gone round in an open fishing punt, from 
Come-by-Chance, at the bottom of Placentia Bay, 
accompanied only by a small boy of fifteen, along- 
shore and outside of St. John’s, to this place, a dis- 


| tance of 142 leagues by water, although the dis- 
| tance between the two places is only one league by 
land.” 

Comfort, so much needed in these remote re- 
gions, seems to be but scantily understood, if 
we are to judge from the description of the win- 
ter tilts in Fortune Bay :— 

“T sent round to his neighbours to give notice of 
my intention to hold divine service at this house the 
| next morning, and was delighted to see the serious 
and intelligent manner in which the children were 
taught to say their grace before and after meat, and 
their morning and evening prayers. My eyes, which 
have been much tried by the glare of the sun upon 
the snow, and by the cutting winds abroad, are further 
tried within the houses by the quantity of smoke, or 
‘cruel steam,’ as the people emphatically and cor- 
rectly designate it, with which every tilt is filled. 
Thestructure of the winter tilt, the chimney of which 
is of upright studs, stuffed or * stogged’ between with 
moss, is so rude, that in most of them in which I 
officiated the chimney has caught fire once, if not 
oftener, during the service. When a fire is kept up, 
which is not unusual, all night long, it is necessary 
that somebody should sit up, with a bucket of water 
at hand, to stay the progress of these frequent fires ; 
an old gun-barrel is often placed in the chimney 
corner, which is used as a syringe, or diminutive 
fire-engine, to arrest the progress of these flames; 
or masses of snow are placed on the top of the burn- 
ing studs, which, as they melt down, extinguish the 
dangerous element. The chimneys of the summer- 
houses in Fortune Bay, are better fortified against 
the danger, being lined within all the way up with a 
coating of tin, which is found to last for several years.” 

Pilgrimages in such a country are not to be 
undertaken, but by those whom faith and zeal 
have steeled against the severest hardships, as 
the following will testify :— 

“ Friday, March 13.—Went off on a bitter cold 
morning, in a bait skiff, two hours’ sail to Clatter’s 
Harbour, at the back of the Isle of Valen. The slob 
and swish ice becoming thicker, prevented our get- 
ting up the arm; walked, in consequence, to the 
head of the north-east passage, by thickly wooded 
* gulshes,’ three miles or more ; thence across a neck 
of land to Chandler’s Harbour in Paradise Sound, 
about one mile; thence I went along the hills by 
the shore, towards the south-east bight, which I 
had hoped to reach by night. We got benighted, 
however; the moon became obscured, and as a 
drift came on, with a drizzling snow and rain, we 
made a night fire. For feeding this, we felled in the 
course of the night, a sufficient quantity of spruce 
and birch to have made a most shady retreat in a 
space equal to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and there we 
waited for the dawn. This is a more accurate ac- 
count of such a night, than it would be to record 
that we had slept in the woods; for the traveller, 
lying on a few fir branches upon the snow, freezes 
on one side, while the blazing flame scorches him on 
the other. I did not, at this early period of my 
cruise, understand so well, as I afterwards did, the 
plan of making a fire in the woods ; and in my hurry 
to greet the welcome sight of a cheerful fire, by which 
I might break the fast which I had kept since seven 
in the morning, I had neglected the necessary preli- 
minary of digging out a hole in the eight fect of snow, 
which were on the ground. The immense fire which 
we kindled, for want of this precaution, continued to 
melt down the snow, lower and lower by degrees, 
till, before the dawn of morning, I was left to the 
action of the piercing winds, on the top of a bank of 
snow, the fire being in a hole much below my level, 
and only benefiting me by its smoke, which threat- 
ened to blind, as well as to stifle me. I may mention, 
that the first tree, which I felled, nearly demolished 
my faithful dog which accompanied me, as it fell 
across the terrified creature’s loins ; the soft newly 
fallen snow, however, offered no resistance to his 
body, but sunk under his weight, so that he received 
no injury. * * 

* Saturday, March 283—When the Swift, our hoat, 
which had not shown any great quantity of water 
upon passage, nearly sunk at the wharf, and was 
found, on her being hauled up, to have been stove 
in launching. A large hole in her bottom, into which 





the hand might be thrust, and which let in water in 





such quantity, that the pump could not now keep her 
clear, had been covered with a coating of ice through 
the extreme severity of the weather. This coating 
had, providentially, not melted or worn away during 
our beat against a head-wind in Fortune Bay the 
whole of the preceding day, or we must have sunk 
before we could have reached the shore.” 


But these perils were slight, compared with 
others incurred, on a subsequent journey into 
the interior, taken under the guidance of some 
friendly Indians. Though pressed for space, 
we shall extract liberally from this portion of 
the Journal. The party started on the fourth of 
April. 

“ We pitched for the night near the Bay of East. 
brook. A description of the process of making our 
temporary place of rest for this night may suffice for 
the description of our similar arrangements during 
the week. The snow being at least ten feet deep, a 
rude shovel is first cut out of the side of some stand- 
ing tree, which is split down with a wedge made for 
the purpose. Snow does not adhere to wood as it 
does to an iron shovel, consequently a wooden shovel 
is preferable for the purpose of shovelling out the 
snow. The snowis then turned out for the space of 
eight or ten feet square, according to the number of 
the company which requires accommodation. When 
the snow is cleared away, quite to the ground, the 
wood is laid on the ground for the fire. About a 
foot of loose snow is left in the cavern round the fire. 
On this the spruce or fir branches, which break off 
very easily when bent hastily back downwards, are 
laid all one way, featherwise, with the lower part of 
the bough upwards. Thus the bed is made. Some 
of these boughs are also stuck upright on the snow 
against the wall of snow by the side of the cavern, 
and a door or opening is left in the wall of snow for 
the bringing in during the night the birch-wood for 
burning, which is piled up in heaps close by for the 
night’s supply, that any who may be awake during 
the night may bring it in as it is required. Here the 
traveller lies with no covering from the weather, or 
other shelter than the walls of snow on each side of 
his icy cavern and surrounding trees may supply. 
Of course as the laborious exercise during the day is 
sufficiently heating, and he is unwilling unnecessarily 
to increase his burden, he has no great coat or cloak 
for wrapping up at night. A yellow fungus which 
grows on the wich-hazel supplies tinder to the Indian, 
who is never without flint and steel, and he is re- 
remarkably expert in vibrating moss and dry leaves 
and birch bark rapidly through the air in his hands, 
which, soon after the application of a spark, ignite 
and make a cheerful blaze. One who passes a night 
in the woods in the winter must halt by four p.m., 
for by the time the hole in the snow is dug, and a 
sufficient number of trees are felled, and cut up to 
serve for the supply of fuel for the night, it will have 
become dark. One of these resting-places, in which 
the snow was deeper than usual, reminded me of a 
remarkable sight which I had witnessed at Bermuda. 
There the sand, which was driven by the wind from a 
neighbouring bank or shoal, was making such rapid 
encroachments on the cedar groves, upon a certain 
part of the main, that several cedars were covered 
nearly to their tops by the sand which was gradually 
accumulating about them, clogging their branches, 
and threatening eventually to cover them. Here, 
as the fire melted our cave away, and enlarged our 
chamber of ice, branches of verdant spruce, fresh as 
when first covered in October and November, came 
forth to view several feet below the surface of the 
snow, as the cedar branches were observed to do from 
the sand in Bermuda. * . 

“The Indians dress their venison on skewers of 
wood, which they stick in the ground around the 
fire. They plaited for me a basket-like mat, of small 
spruce boughs, to serve asa plate. In this they served 
me the deer’s heart as the most delicate part of the 
animal. The intense cold made the trees crack, 
with a report, in the silence of the night, as though 
struck with an axe; my watch also, under the same 
influence, became of little use, a most serious incon- 
venience when traversing the country in a season 
when the days are so short, and a little miscalcula- 
tion may occasion the traveller's being benighted 
before he is prepared. * * 


“ Tuesday, April 7—_The whole three of us were 
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affected with a gritty, gravelly sensation in the eye, 
and were, at length, completely deprived of the power 
of sight. Our provisions too, over which the Indian 
who was cook, had, with the usual improvidence of 
his race, not been sufficiently economical, were just 
out. In a country which abounds with game, and 
in which it is so difficult to travel even without any 
burden, none think of carrying provisions for more 
than a day or two into the interior with them ; but 
neither the pilots nor I could now see sufficiently to 
use a gun, or bear indeed to look upwards. The 
Indian did try, but he came back without success, 
although he met with many fresh tracks of deer, and 
heard many partridges, and in the course of the 
night, deer had evidently passed within twenty yards 
of our retreat. It became so thick, moreover, that, 
had we been ever so little affected with snow-blind- 
ness, we could not have seen more than a few yards, 
and could not consequently have made any way in 
an unknown country. Our Indian guide, while he 
was in search of deer, nearly lost all track of us, 
when, our allowance of food becoming exceedingly 
scanty, our situation seemed likely to be very de- 
plorable. All Tuesday we rested in our icy cham- 
-m.* * 

“Some natural tears may have mingled with the 
water which the acrid vapour from the smoke of the 
damp wood (for it now rained) forced from my eyes, 
as I thought of the probable anxiety of my dear 
wife, and of the likelihood that all my dreams of 
future useful labours in the church might be thus 
fatally dissipated. It was at length hinted by the 
Indian, that my dog might make a meal; and it is 
as much that they may serve in such a season of ex- 
tremity, as for any fondness which they have for the 
animal, or use they generally make of them, that In- 
dians are usually attended by dogs of a mongrel 
breed. Had my Indian pilot known the coast, we 
might have got to some Indian wigwams in White 
Bear Bay, but he did not like to attempt reaching 
that bay. * * 

“ Wednesday,8.—This morning, on finding the wea- 
ther still thick, I divided the bread-dust and crumbs, 
all which now remained of our provisions, not 
amounting altogether to more than two biscuits, into 
three parts, and gave a part to each of my guides, 
reserving a like share for myself; and, as I had not 
the patent apparatus with me for extracting bread 
from saw-dust, though I saw the danger which must 
attend our moving in such thick weather, and blind 
as we all were, I perceived that we must either make 
an effort to return, or must starve where we were. I 
proposed, therefore, to the Indian pilot, that we 
should try to return to the spot where we had left so 
much venison buried. At first he hesitated ; but, at 
length he agreed that we should attempt it. A black 
gauze veil, which I had kept over my eyes when the 
sun was at its height, and the resolution to which I 
had adhered of not rubbing my eyes, had preserved 
me, perhaps, from suffering so much from sun- 
blindness as my companions. Maurice Louis, the 
Indian, would open his eyes now and then to look at 
my compass ;—Wwe could not see for fog more than 
100 yards ; he would fix on some object as far as the 
eye could reach, and then shut his eyes again, when 
I would lead him up to it. On reaching it he would 
open his eyes again, and we would, in the same 
manner, take a fresh departure. “ * By forced 
marches,—the snow now being soft, and nearly the 
entire distance to be travelled in rackets, in conse- 
quence of which we could not make the same expe- 
dition which we did as we came along,—we were 
providentially enabled to reach by seven or eight, 
p.m. the same places at which we had halted at four 
each day on our outward march. Thus, a degree of 
labour, that of digging and clearing, to which we were 
now quite unequal, was spared us on our way back. 
The small quantity of biscuit to which we were now 
reduced, led me to advise my companions not to eat 
any quantity at a time, but to take a piece of the 
Size of a nutmeg when hunger was most craving. We 
did, indeed, gather each day on our return, about as 
many partridge berries as would fill a wine-glass 
a-piece. These we found very refreshing and nutri- 
tive. Having been ripened in the fall of last year, 
and been sheltered under the snow all the winter, 
they were, now that the snow melted away from 
them, like preserved fruit in flavour, and resembled 
arich clarety grape. * * 





“* Thursday, 9.—Still dismally thick weather ;— 
but we proceeded on our way in the same manner 
as yesterday. The noise of the woodpeckers upon 
the bark of the trees truly portended rain, of which 
we were much afraid ; we saw quantities of deer and 
ptarmigan, but though the fog favoured our weak 
sight much, we could neither of us take a sight with 
the lifted gun. At one place, we came upon the re- 
cent tracks of wolves ; they had consumed or dragged 
away all remains of a deer, except a little hair from 
the skin, and some blood, by which the snow was 
stained. By night, through God's most merciful 
protection, we reached the place where the Indians 
had left so much venison buried since Christmas.” 


By way of contrast to so painful a detail of 
privation, we shall give a scene of pleasanter 
hue ; at Sandy Point, which appears to be one 
of the more genial and prosperous parts of the 
island— 

“ Went this week, to visit the salmon fisheries, 
which are upon the main gut. Three or four fami- 
lies reside there. One night, as some of the people 
and an Indian boy were going out just at the rise of 
high tide, five canoes in all, to spear trout and eels, 
I joined them in the excursion. It employed us till 
an hour or two after midnight. The scene was an 
animating one. A brilliant moon hung over the 
hills, which were finely wooded, to the very cliffs 
and sand at the edge of the water. Bunches of birch 
bark were packed together, a dozen in each packet ; 
these were stuck one at a time, as required, into a 
stick which was cleft at the top to let in this rude 
flambeau, to which a light was applied. The stick 
with the ignited birch bark was then put upright at 
the bow of the canoe ; there, also, the man stood up, 
most insecurely balanced, as would seem, with his 
nighok, or eel-spear, a pole cleft at the bottom with 
a spike inserted. This, on his striking a fish of any 
size, would open and admit it till the spike perfo- 
rated it, and then closing upon it, would press it and 
prevent its escape. The sandy or stony bottom of 
the river in the shallows,—for in deeper water this 
sport cannot be pursued,—was seen as clearly as in 
the day, and every fish in it. The fish seemed at 
least bewildered, if not attracted by the light; and 
the quickness of eye, and adroitness of the man who 
used the nighok, impelling, as he did, the canoe with 
the thick end, and every now and then reversing it 
to strike, were surprising. He struck successfully at 
eight out of ten of each of the fish at which he 
aimed, and shook them off into the boat with a 
sudden turn of his arm, which left him at liberty to 
strike at two fish within a second or two. He kept 
his balance, also, with great niceness, when he seem- 
ed to have poised himself so far over the side of the 
light canoe, that he must, it seemed to me, have 
gone overboard, or capsized our crank bark. The 
light of the flambeau in the other canoes, as they 
came round the projecting points of leafy green; 
and the shade, as we again lost view of them behind 
the trees or rocks in the distance, was most imposing. 
Four hundred trout were thus speared in the canoe 
in which I was; some of them were of such a size, 
that they would have been taken, as they frequently 
are, in the salmon nets. In the five canoes, above 
1000 were taken in little more than two hours. I 
had the curiosity to weigh six of them, which to- 
gether weighed twenty-two pounds, and had a barrel 
of this night’s catch salted that I might take them 
with me to St. John’s.” 

And here we must part from the good Arch- 
deacon; we are glad to direct attention to these 
unpretending memorials of some good achieved, 
and more planned, as well as of sacrifices under- 
gone with cheerfulness and patience. 








Random Recollections of the House of Lords. 
By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons.’ Smith & Elder. 

Tue extraordinary success of the ‘ Random Re- 

collections of the House of Commons’ has, na- 

turally enough, led to this publication; which 
was, indeed, wanting as a companion-picture. 

For the same reason, no doubt, the work is 

modelled exactly after the fashion of the former, 

and, we are happy to say, is executed with at least 





equal ability. After this general description, no 
further explanation, as to the nature — charac- 
ter of the work, will be required by the readers 
of the Atheneum, and we shall proceed at once 
to the subject-matter. Whether we shall con- 
fine ourselves, as on the former occasion, to a 
notice of the literary Members merely, as best 
becoming the character of a literary Journal, 
will depend on circumstances, and our success 
in finding them—we fear they are not abundant. 
However, we shall begin with a full-length, and 
somewhat elaborate, portrait, which, we regret 
to say, we have been compelled, from its co- 
lossal size, somewhat to curtail of its fair pro- 
portions. We now take leave at once to intro- 
duce the reader to— 


Lord Brougham. 


“To those who have been in the House any time, 
and paid ordinary attention to what is passing around 
them, it is no difficult matter to anticipate the time 
or occasion on which Lord Brougham will rise to 
address their Lordships. If any pointed allusion be 
made to him by any Peer on the opposite side, and 
he have not already addressed the House, you may 
rest assured the noble and learned Lord will get up 
the moment the Peer who is speaking has resumed 
his seat; for though no man is more frequent or 
fierce in his attacks on others than his Lordship, he 
is one of the most sensitive persons I ever knew to 
the attacks made on himself, and he is perfectly 
miserable until he has returned the blow with ten- 
fold force on his hapless adversary. On other occa- 
sions you may tell with unerring certainty when Lord 
Brougham is about to speak. When anxious to ad- 
dress their Lordships himself, he gives the most 
manifest signs of impatience for the conclusion of the 
speech which some other noble Lord is delivering at 
the time. When, to use a homely but expressive 
term, you see him fidgetty, while some Peer on the 
opposite side is speaking, no matter whether or not 
any allusion has been made to him,—the odds are 
two to one that he rises when the other sits down. 
If you see him sitting with one leg over the other, 
and his face to the bar instead of to the Woolsack, 
—the presumption increases one hundred per cent. 
that he is the next person to address their Lordships ; 
but if, in addition to these symptoms of his mind 
labouring with some tumultuous emotions of which 
he is anxious to rid himself, you see his head droop 
as if his face were half buried in his breast, and ob- 
serve him give a hasty scratch at the back of his 
head, accompanied with two or three twitches of his 
nose ; if, on any occasion, you observe all this, while 
an Opposition Peer is speaking—and you will not 
observe it on any other—you may rely on his Lord- 
ship’s succeeding the present speaking with as much 
confidence as you repose in the rising of to-morrow’s 
sun. 
“ When Lord Brougham rises to speak, the stran- 
ger is so forcibly struck with his singular personal 
appearance, as to be altogether inattentive to the 
first few sentences of his speech. His lofty forehead 
—his dark complexion—his prominent nose—the 
piercing glare of his rolling eye—the scowl of his 
brow—the harshness of his features generally—the 
uproarious condition of his dark grey hair, and his 
attenuated appearance altogether—cannot fail in the 
first instance to attract the eye and arrest the atten- 
tion, to the exclusion of any thought about what he 
is saying. This is to a certain extent the case, what- 
ever be the mood of mind in which he rises. But 
when he gets up to repel a personal attack, or under 
feelings of strong party excitement—and few men feel 
more strongly on party questions—there is an abrupt- 
ness and energy in his manner, which contrast so 
strongly with the conduct of other Peers, that the 
stranger feels for a few moments quite confounded. 

“When Lord Brougham rises to make a long 
speech on any important question, without having 
been called up in consequence of allusions made to 
himself, or under the influence of unusually strong 
party feelings, he invariably commences in a com- 
paratively low and subdued tone. On such occasions 
he lays down general principles, the immediate bear- 
ing of which on the question before their Lordships 
it is difficult to perceive. As, however, he proceeds, 
you gradually begin to see the object which the noble 
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Lord is aiming at, and also to perceive the forcible 


application of the principles he has laid down to that 
object. As he begins to apply these principles to 
the question before the House, their singularly for- 
cible bearing on the view of the question which he 
takes flashes so vividly on your mind, that you are 
no less surprised at your own obtuseness in not having 
before perceived it, than you are struck with the 
splendid talents of the man who has thus, with the 
greatest manifest ease to himself, been pressing into 
his service the universally admitted dictates of mora- 
lity—the most obvious maxims of a sound philoso- 
phy—and the great truths on which the Consti- 
tution of the country is based. All his preliminary 
considerations and general principles are, as it were, 
at last concentrated into a focus,and brought to bear 
on the question before the House with a perfectly 
overwhelming force. And when he has thus reached 
the marrow of his subject, you see a visible difference 
in his manner of speaking; his energy and anima- 
tion increase; he speaks with greater rapidity, and 
his action becomes much more violent. 

“ It is only on a great political question, and one on 
which he feels very strongly, that Lord Brougham isto 
be heard to any advantage. ‘Those who have heard 
him for the first time on such a subject as the repeal 
of the newspaper duties,—or on a proposed reform in 
the administration of the law, &c.—go away wonder- 
ing what people see in him to admire. On such 
occasions he reasons well, displays extensive infor- 
mation, considerable thinking powers, and an elo- 
quent and energetic style; but they can see nothing 
either in his matter or in his manner to entitle him to 
the reputation of the most effective speaker of the 
age. It is otherwise when he rises to repel 2 perso- 
nal attack, or to speak on any question of party 
politics. On such occasions you see in his very coun- 
tenance the consciousness of superior powers. His 
knit brow, his piercing eyes, the air of supreme scorn 
towards those who differ from him, which his whole 
aspect exhibits,—concur with the sentiments to which 
he gives expression to show you that his whole soul 
is thrown into his speech. It is then,and only then, 
that you witness any real display of his amazing 
powers. He then stands forth an intellectual gladia- 
tor, fighting not with one or two opponents only, but 
with every Peer of any weight who has taken a dif: 
ferent view of the subject from himself. * * He is 
often called to order for violating the rules of the 
House ; but this only aggravates the evil it was in- 
tended to remedy. The more he is interrupted in 
his attacks on an opponent, the more furious in his 
manner and the less measured in his language does 
he become. He is not only not to he put down, how- 
ever general and decided the feeling of the House 
may be against the course he is pursuing, but he will 
not be diverted from his resolution of inflicting the 
full measure of intended severity on his victim by 
any means which he chooses to adopt. So long as 
he is interrupted only by particular Peers, he con- 
fines his furious attack to the opponent against whom 
he was directing his withering sarcasms, and on whom 
he was heaping his ridicule,at the time of the inter- 
ruption,—except during the few moments he may 
step out of his way to apply the lash to those who 
have called him to order; but when the ery of 
* Order’ has become general, and the confusion so 
great as to drown his voice, he suddenly pauses un- 
til the confusion has subsided, and then pours forth 
the overflowing phials of his wrath on the Opposi- 
tion generally. The most striking instance I have 
witnessed of this occurred last session, in the course 
of the debates on the Municipal Corporation Bill. 
On that occasion, because some slight interruption 
was offered to him, he became violent in an extra- 
ordinary degree, even for himself, and told their 
Lordships in terms which did not admit of two con- 
structions, that they were a mob. 

“ He can, however, be, and often is, refined in his 
sarcasms, when speaking on topics on which he does 
not feel strongly. On such occasions I have often 
seen him display a rich vein of quiet humour, which 
could not fail to tell with effect on an audience like 
the House of Lords, and which often produces gene- 
ral laughter. He himself, however, is hardly ever 
seen to indulge in a smile. 

“In Lord Brougham’s angrier moods there is 
something terrible even in his looks and manner. 
His eye, as already mentioned, flashes with indigna- 








tion, his lip curls, his brow has a lowering aspect, 


and the tones of his voice and the violence of his 
gesture, have something in them which, altogether 
irrespective of what he says, cannot fail to make an 
adversary quail before him. And this indignation is 
not artificial or assumed, like the zeal an advocate 
manifests for his client, and the indignation with 
which he denounces the conduct of the opposite 
party. In Lord Brougham, as already mentioned, 
it is as real as it is violent. Like all violent feelings, 
however, it is only of transitory duration. The mo- 
ment he has resumed his seat, often, indeed,as soon as 
he has given utterance to the last indignant expres- 
sion, it passes away, and is no more thought of. In 
fact his dislikes are too suddenly conceived, as well 
as too violent, to be, in the nature of things, lasting. 

“* When the noble Lord rises to speak on a party 
question, it is impossible to guess from any one sen- 
tence what will follow. He makes everything he 
says bear either directly or indirectly on the posi- 
tions he seeks to establish; but he is so capricious 
in his choice of topics, and in his illustrations of those 
topics, that he lugs in matter which no other man 
would ever dream of in speaking on the subject be- 
fore the House. * * 

“ One very remarkable feature in his speeches is, 
the amazing extent of information they evince. * * 

“He is an eloquent speaker: but his eloquence 
has a character of its own. I know of nothing in 
ancient or modern oratory which can be said to re- 
semble it. His sentences are usually of great length. 
It is nothing uncommon to see in his speeches, sen- 
tences which take more than a minute in the de- 
livery. His style is consequently involved : but in- 
dependently of the tendency of sentences of such 
extreme length to become involved, you will often 
see in one of them parenthesis within parenthesis. 
These sentences are, however, so constructed, that 
one never fails to perceive his meaning. You are 
struck with his amazing command of language—the 
more so, perhaps, from the original character of his 
diction, and the manifest ease with which he imparts 
that character to it. It is not fine or smooth: it is 
rough and rugged, and yet, generally speaking, it is 
pertectly correct of its kind. * * 

“Lord Brougham’s great defect as a public man 
is his want of discretion. He is quite the creature 
of impulse: he always speaks on the spur of the 
moment, and, in the great majority of cases, under 
the influence of strongly excited feelings. The con- 
sequence is, that he often gives utterance to things 
to which, in his cooler and more deliberative mo- 
ments, he would not on any consideration give ex- 
pression. And yet, though painful experience has 
taught him the inconvenience to himself personally, 
as well as the injury to the cause with which he has 
identified himself, of speaking under the influence of 
a heated mind, he is still as liable to the commission 
of the same error as ever. Indeed, I question 
whether he has not committed himself more fre- 
quently in this way of late, than ever he did at any 
former period of his life. * * 

“ He is a man of very hot and hasty temper. The 
least thing irritates him. Iam not sure if, all cir- 
cumstances considered, this infirmity of temper ought 
to be matter of regret to the public, whatever it may 
be to himself. It is certain that the most splendid 
of his oratorical efforts, in both Houses of Parliament, 
have been made when under the dominion of the 
most angry feclings. His presence of mind never, 
in such cases, forsakes him, while it gives him an 
acuteness of perception—however strange it may 
seem—and inspires him with a boldness and fervour 
of manner, which he never evinces when speaking in 
a more tranquil mood. I do not recollect to have 
ever seen him in what is called a greater passion, 
than on the evening, in the Session of 1854, when 
his Local Courts Jurisdiction Bill was thrown out. 
He knew when he entered the House, from the 
strong muster of Peers on the Opposition side, that 
its rejection was inevitable, though he had not be- 
fore anticipated such a result. Before rising to reply, 
he retired from the Woolsack for about ten minutes 
into one of the ante-rooms, to take some refresh- 
ment. His return was waited with a breathless silence. 
The quick step with which he re-entered the House, 
as well as the indignant piercing glances he darted 
along the Opposition benches, before he opened his 
mouth, indicated the turbulent passions which agi- 





tated his bosom. There was a universal impression 
that he was about to hurl his denunciations, with 
unusual force and fury, at the devoted heads of those 
who had taken the most active part in opposing the 
measure. The event proved the impression was not 
unfounded. So great was the passion into which he 
had worked himself, that before he had got through 
a third of his speech, he was literally foaming at the 
mouth. Tis castigation of Lord Wynford, who that 
evening headed the Opposition, was terrible. Every 
sentence he uttered seemed like a thunderbolt, hurl. 
ed at the heads of those who opposed the Bill. Lord 
Wynford bore his share with the most exemplary 
fortitude for a time ; but at length his powers of pa. 
tient endurance became exhausted, and, literally 
writhing under the merciless severity of the Lord 
Chancellor, he rose from his seat, difficult as it was 
for him to stand, and called aloud with great warmth 
of feeling, for the enforcement of the fifteenth stand. 
ing order of the House. And yet, notwithstanding 
the violently excited feelings under which Lord 
Brougham spoke on this occasion, I do not, as al- 
ready stated, recollect to have witnessed a more 
splendid display of his surprising powers of mind. 

“Tt is in reply that the noble Lord appears to 
greatest advantage. In making a set speech, be 
the subject what it may, he is comparatively nothing. 
It is opposition or collision alone that can call his 
powers of mind into full action. His quickness 
in detecting the weak points of an adversary, is 
then as surprising as is the skill with which he 
unravels the most ingeniously spun webs of so- 
phistry. It matters not how often he be interrupted ; 
that, as I have before stated, never discomposes him 
in the slightest degree. If such interruptions be 
in the shape of any remark on what he is saying, 
his readiness and felicity in retorting never fail to 
astonish all who hear him. And he retorts with 
equal effect on all of them, should five or six, or 
more, noble Lords on the opposite side, interrupt 
him consecutively by one remark immediately fol- 
lowing another. * * 

“The most trifling circumstance leads him into 
digressions. If he see, or fancy he sees, a smile 
playing on the face of a political opponent, he will 
suddenly abuse in the midst of his most eloquent 
passages, and Jaunch his bold and bitter invectives 
at his head for his alleged want of manners: or 
it may be he will cover him with his ironical praise, 
which is quite as withering as his fiercest invective. 

“T have spoken of the restlessness of his mind: 
it is a part of this restlessness to delight in collision. 
It would not be enough for him that his great 
powers were kept in constant exercise by co-opera- 
tion with other persons; it is necessary to his enjoy- 
ment of existence that he come into collision with 
the minds of others. He ought never to be—and, 
were he to consult his own individual gratification, 
he never would be—on the side of the strongest 
party ; opposition is the sphere in which Nature 
intended him always to move, and the stronger and 
more powerful the party opposed to him, the better 
for his own gratification ; the more formidable the 
power with which he conflicts, the more strikingly 
does he display his transcendent talents, and the 
greater is his enjoyment of life. Other minds find 
happiness in repose ; his only in the excitement and 
turmoil of battle. He bitterly regrets his having 
been transplanted to the Lords: in the Commons 
he found comfort in the repeated scenes of turbu- 
lence and uproar which the floor of that house ex- 
hibits; the gravity, and dignity, and quiet of the 
Upper House are the never-failing source of misery 
to him. * * 

“ His moral courage is great; nothing can daunt 
him. In the House of Commons, in its unreformed 
days, he was as obnoxious as could be, to four- 
fifths of the members. Did this dishearten him ? 
Not in the least. He spoke as boldly, and fought as 
resolutely, as if four-fifths had been with him. : 

“It is the same in the Lords. He knows he is 
hated by the Opposition, and even by several Peers 
on his own side of politics. with an intensity which 
even Cobbett himself never surpassed in his enmities, 
bitter as they were. He knows that every thing he 
utters is thoroughly disliked, often as much because 
of the quarter whence it comes, as on its own account 5 
yet he is not in the least disheartened. He sets to 
work as cordially and boldly as if he were the idol 
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of their Lordships, and as if every thing which fell 
from him were music to their ears, and were greeted 
with the most cordial cheers. 

“He is proud and overbearing: his whole de- 
meanour shows how conscious he is of his own sur- 
prising powers. He looks down on the other Peers 
in the House as if they were of an inferior order 
of creation. The supercilious airs he often assumes, 
and the latitude of speech in which he frequently 
indulges, would not be tolerated in the private in- 
tercourse of life. He generally looks for a homage 
approaching to servility from those with whom he 
comes in contact. It is the little respect which is 
shown him by his fellow Peers, that is the great 
secret of the furious attacks he so frequently makes 
on the House of Lords. 


“When Lord Chancellor, nothing could exceed 
his conceptions of his own importance. That the 
office he held is a most important office, and that 
from the great influence which his commanding 
talents enabled him to exert on the public mind, he 
was, and is,a person of great importance,—is not 
to be doubted; but still his estimate of his own 
consequence during the time he held the Great 
Seal, was vastly exaggerated. He seemed to think 
that he held in his hand the destinies of the world, 
and that he was a sort of deity ; while all around 
him were nothing better than the ordinary elements 
of mortality. The contemptuous and snappish 
manner in which he spoke to deputations of the 
Commons who had bills to present to the House of 
Lords, was often almost beyond endurance. On 
one such occasion, and only one, did I ever see him 
relax in the sternness and rigidity of his features. 
It was when Mr. O'Connell, in the Session of 1834, 
brought up some bill relating to Ireland from the 
other House. It happened three or four days after 
Lord Brougham had called—in his place in the 
House of Lords—Mr. O'Connell a great national 
mendicant, and contrasted him with Dante and 
other distinguished geniuses, whose independence of 
spirit was such that they would have submitted to 
the humblest occupations in life rather than be de- 
pendent on the bounty of others. On this occasion, 
vithout saying a word, he took the bill at the bar 
of the House from Mr. O’Connell, giving a smile, 
which he obviously could not restrain, as he received 
it. No doubt the circumstance of coming so soon 
in contact with the Member for Dublin, after he had 
spoken of him in the above derogatory terms, was 
the cause of the smile. The first time they met 
together after this—and I am not sure that they 
have met again since—was in the spring of 1835, at 
a public dinner in the London Tavern. There was 
only one gentleman between them at dinner that 
evening. Lord Brougham made advances towards 
a reconciliation by proposing to drink * Adam’s wine’ 
(water), as he called it, with Mr. O’Connell. They 
drank to each other, Lord Brougham saying to Mr. 
O'Connell, as he put the glass of water to his lips, 
‘We have not drunk wine together since we sat 
téte-a-téte at a public dinner in 1823.’ Mr. O°Con- 
nell said his Lordship was right as to the main fact, 
but that the dinner took place in 1822, not 1823. I 
mention this trifling circumstance of these two indi- 
viduals drinking to each other on this occasion, as 
Lord Brougham, in an hour or so afterwards, pro- 
nounced one of the highest encomiums both on the 
talents and virtues of Mr. O°Connell which ever one 
man pronounced on another. 


“ He never studies his speeches beforehand. This 
is evident from the allusions which he makes to 
everything of importance which transpires in the 
House respecting the question before it. These al- 
lusions are not slight or few; but very often form 
the staple of his speeches. Yet, though an extempore 
speaker, he never betrays the least difticulty, or 
shows the slightest symptoms of being at a loss, as 
to how he should proceed. His mind is so fertile ; 
his resources in argument, illustration, sarcasm, de- 
nunciation, invective, abuse, are so ample, that the 
only difficulty he feels is, to select the best matter 
which presents itself, and to know when he ought 
to stop. The readiness and fertility of his mind 
often lead him to overlay the side of the question 
which he espouses, with arguments and illustrations. 
He is never at a loss for words ; they flow on him, 
as copiously as do his ideas ; they seem to come, like 








Shakspeare’s spirits, from the vasty deep,—without 
being called, 

“ But though the noble Lord does not prepare 
his speeches beforehand, he does on some great and 
particular occasions carefully study some parts of 
them. * * 

“ His voice possesses great flexibility. In_ its 
more usual tones there is something approaching to 
harshness; but in all his important speeches he 
varies it to such an extent as to touch on almost 
every conceivable key. In its lower tones it is soft 
and sweet, and often, when pitched on a higher key, 
it has much of music in its intonations. Few men 
have an equal command over their voice. He 
raises and lowers it at pleasure. In his more indig- 
nant moods it has uncommon power and compass, 
and admirably suits the bold, impetuous character of 
his manner and eloquence. 

“ His gesture is as varied as his voice. On ordi- 
nary subjects he is calm and gentle in his manner; 
but when he becomes excited—on which occasions, 
as before mentioned, he throws his whole seul into 
his speeches—his action becomes violent in no ordi- 
nary degree. His arms are put into such requisi- 
tion, that it were very unsafe for any noble Lord to 
be, as the phrase is, within arm’s-length of him. He 
has no favourite system or fashion—if either term 
be a correct one—of gesture. It is as varied as are 
the forms into which the human hody can be put, 
or the position which one’s arms can be made to 
assume. In this respect he is a second Proteus. 
His gesture has no grace: it is often as awkward as 
can well be imagined, and in any other man would 
appear ridiculous. 

“ T have said that his speeches never cost him a 
mental effort; neither does the delivery seem to 
require any physical exertion, I never saw him, 
even after his longest and most energetically deli- 
vered speeches, exhibiting symptoms of exhaustion : 
I have seen him sit down, after the delivery of 
speeches which occupied the attention of the House 
for three or four hours, during which time he may 
be said to have been speaking in a voice of thunder, 
and with a corresponding violence of action, and yet 
appear as fresh and vigorous in body as well as in 
mind, as when he rose to address their Lordships. 
A few years since, when a member of the other 
House he spoke for nearly seven hours, without 
intermission, on the subject ofa reform in our courts 
of law, and yet so little appearance of fatigue was 
there in his manner, that any one who had entered 
the House ten or fifteen minutes before he resumed 
his seat, might have inferred he had only just com- 
menced, Speaking seems, in a physical as well as 
mental sense, to be a sort of pastime to him ; it cer- 
tainly is not a task. * * 

“ With the single exception of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, I do not know any noble Lord who is more 
regular in his attendance in the House. You hardly 
ever miss him from his seat. He sits there, what- 
ever be the subject before their Lordships, in the 
momentary expectation that something may occur 
to give him an opportunity of speaking. He is 
evidently miserable in his seat, and when an occa- 
sion does not offer itself for his addressing their 
Lordships, he very often contrives to find one for 
himself. His ingenuity in this way has often struck 
me as remarkable. I haveseen him time after time 
seize on the most trifling observation imaginable, 
which had fallen from some noble Lord, and make it 
a peg on which to hang a speech of forty or fifty 
minutes’ duration, * * 

* Though now in his fifty-seventh year, Lord 
Brougham, until lately, looked as healthy and as 
strong in constitution as ever.” 

Next week our Gallery will have more variety, 
and may be, in consequence, more generally in- 
teresting. 
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© The Reliques of Father Prout, illustrated by Alfred 
Croquis, Esq.\—These papers, which, for @ twelve- 
month and more, formed the strong point of Fraser’s 
Magazine, are here offered to the public in a col- 
lected form, with the further attraction of a spirited, 
though in places fantastic, set of etchings. Pleasant 
and welcome, for its raciness and scholarship, the 
work is sure to be; but those only, we fear, who are 





familiar with the periodical in which the papers first 
appeared, will understand their allusions and mysti- 
fications; and we can fancy no prettier nut, for an 
antiquary of the year eighteen hundred and sixty, 
when the memory of our literary coteries shall have 
grown dim, than Father Prout’s lucubrations. The 
introductions to the several chapters will then read 
like paragraphs of no-meaning. It would, indeed, 
have been wise, we think, to have omitted them - 
banter must be ephemeral, and therein lies its dif. 
ference from wit and sarcasm, which treat not so 
much with persons as with principles. We shall be 
sorry if our prophecy be borne out by the result, 
for there is talent, and humour, and feeling in the 
work. Some of the paraphrases of popular songs in 
different languages, are indeed amazingly happy and 
spontaneous; in others, however, Father Prout has 
passed the point where grace ends and slovenliness 
begins. With regard to the very clever illustrative 
sketches, our favourites are, the nuns in the poem of 
* Vert—vert’ scandalized by the uncanonical talk of 
the parrot; there is also a good deal of humour, and 
some feeling, (a dash of the true Beranger spirit,) in 
the sketch illustrating that writer's chanson— 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans. 

* The Adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin; Nights 
at Mess ; and other ‘ales, with Illustrations by Geo. 
Cruikshank.’-—A pleasanter volume of specimens of 
the humorous could hardly be found among the 
tribe of recent works of fiction. The tales it con- 
tains (which heretofore appeared in Blackwood) have 
each of them a point—some of them a sharp one, 
The adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, a hero in 
spite of himself, are well drawn out—and not wire- 
drawn: some of the * Nights at Mess’ are provoca- 
tive of laughter, but we have a leaning of pre- 
ference towards * Crocodile Island,’ (a regular piece 
of bamboozlement,) for the sake of Cruikshank’s illus- 
tration. He was never more happy than in the 
head of the jolly old coach traveller, turious at being 
cheated out of his supper and his half-a-crown, 
by the genteel scamp of a writer for Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

* The Cruize of the Midge, by the author of * Tom 
Cringle’s Log.” ’°—Another republication of a series 
of papers which have brightened the pages of Black- 
wood. Weare not sure, however, that they equal 
the first work of their author: his dashing graphic 
style, alike happy in the humorous and the horrible, 
palls a little on further acquaintance; perhaps there 
is more of effort in the present work, than in its 
predecessor, and the pictures of storms, skirmishes, 
pirates, and the other wonders of the deep, are 
rather repetitions than originals, There is enough, 
however, of power and interest and adventure, to 
make the * Cruize of the Midge’ welcome to a large 
class of readers, 

* Léwenstcin, King of the Forests, by Jane Roberts, 
author of “Two Years at Sea.”’°—We know not how 
to characterize this tale: historical it surely is not ; 
nor metaphysical,-for its authoress has not attempted 
any display of the working of mind, nor, so far 
as we sce, wrought up the web of fiction, with the 
view of working out any save the simplest of morals: 
neither is it a tale of the every-day life of any class 
or country ; the Foresters, old and young, including 
the crazed flower-girl, who always speaks in rhyme, 
do not resemble any people under the sun—at least 
in regions reached by our Backs, Burneses, or gal- 
loping Heads: nor does the management and mys- 
tery of the events entitle the work to a place among 
romances: we fear then we must leave it unclassed. 
It is, however, full of gentleness and good feeling. 
There is, of course, a little love in the progress, and 
a happy marriage at the close of the story ; and the 
heroine comes off well—with a crown as well asa 
husband. 

* Life of the Rev. Josiah Thompson.’°—A coarse 
attack on the Secession Church of Scotland. The 
point of the tale is, that ministers, supported by the 
voluntary system, must have to struggle with po- 
verty, and the author attempts to describe the incon- 
veniences to which they will consequently be sub- 
jected. The only incident which has the slightest 
claim to be called humorous, is taken, without ac- 
knowledgment, from Colman’s ‘'T'wo Parsons; or, 
the Tale of a Shirt,’ and this is so spoiled, that it 
fails to provoke a smile. 
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* The Loves of the Roses — The Tale of the White | once, videlicet, tact to impose on the public, and in | 


* The Andrian, §c. of Terence, by J. H. Philips’ 


Rose, or the Story of Canace. In Four Parts, by | the feat itself astounding intrepidity of presumption. | This is the best edition of Terence which has yet 
Richard Whiffin..—He is a bold man, who, in these | We do not, it is true, quite so often observe real | been published. 


days, ventures back into the gardens of Armida, and 


| Merit going without its reward: when there are so 


* Whitelaw’s Catechism of Arithmetic.-—Besides 


expects the busy world to follow him: a rhymed in- many readers, there must be some few judges, and by | being in the worst of all forms, the catechetical, this 


terest table, or,‘ Thoughts on the Tail,’ and ‘ The 
Trish Church,’ distributed through a dozen dithyram- 
bics, of different sorts and sizes, would have a better 
chance of being heeded, than Spenser's allegorical 
themes, unless the writer be possessed of more than 
Spenser’s power, to counterbalance the increased 
want of faith, and want of time, of the present gene- 
ration. Mr. Whiffin, then, deserves honourable 


mention, for daring, if not for success: it was, how- | 


ever, something more than daring to adopt for his 
shadowy heroes and heroines persons made almost 
sacred from further use by 
—— him who left untold 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 

There is some colour and melody, and pretty scene- 
painting, in these two little pamphlets, but more is 
wanting in these days to win the world to listen. 

* The Death of some Eminent Philosophers of Modern 
Times.’—This is the discourse read by Sir Henry 
Halford at the College of Physicians on the opening 
of the session. It appeared to us at the time wholly 
unworthy the occasion ; and therefore we did not, as 


we are accustomed, give an abstract of it. We have | 
the less reluctance in saying so now, seeing that it is 


put forth in print, and may be judged by all. 
*Butler’s Ancient and Modern Geography. 12th 
edition..—Popularity as little implies merit, as merit 
popularity. Not to quote the great Ptolemaic error, 
a plausible system of ignorance almost as popular 
for ages as the Newtonian verity now, we might in- 
stance many works of the present day which have 
reached their twelfth edition, without other merits 
than those which should have condemned them at 


| times an honest one among them. Dr. Butler's 
| Geography proves that merit is not always neglected : 
the work being on a good plan, well executed, has 
run through a dozen editions—on its progress, we 
| hope, to several more; and in this, at present the 
last, there are some valuable additions—no less than 
five maps, to say nothing of letterpress—without any 
increase of price. The gravest mistake it exhibits, 
is that of calling itself a * school-hook”: it seems to 
us not a little calculated for numberless persons who 
have quitted school, as well as for certain learned 
persons who have never been there. Were it suffered 
to stand upon book-shelyes or tables with Annuals, 
Reviews, Novels, and Tours, a glance now and then 
at its contents would serve to correct the very 
latitudinarian ideas held by both writers and readers 
of such works on the subject of geography. 

* The Van Dieman’s Land Monthly Magaxine.— 
The two first numbers of this antipodean periodical 
have just reached us, and are creditable to the co- 
lony. The original articles are written with plain 
unaffected good sense; and some, we refer particu- 
larly to the ‘Chapter on Gardens,’ are likely, we 
should think, to do good service. 

* Report of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 1835.” 
—The report isably drawn up, and the accompanying 
papers very creditable. We are of opinion that 
some valuable hints might be gathered from this 
work, by the Directors of many local Societies. 

* Narrative of a Captivity in France, from 1809, to 
1814, by R. Langton,’ 2 vols.—Not without interest, 
and had it been published twenty years ago, it might 
have been generally acceptable; it is now out of date. 


| little treatise is badly arranged, and the rules con- 
veyed in language unsuited to youthful capacities, 

* Abeille’s Practical Latin Grammar.’— Hiley’s 
Latin Grammar.—These works were not wanted ; 
we have so many Latin grammars, that a repetition 
of Henry VIIL.’s edict, prohibiting the use of any 
but that sanctioned by royal authority, would be a 
blessing to the country. 

* Grandineau’s Grammaire Royale.’ —A useful com- 
pendium for persons who, having already acquired a 
competent knowledge of French, desire to under- 
stand the structure of the language. 
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*.* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=s3 feet 24 in.—Ditto, abov 


e the presumed mean level of the Sea=95 feet.— 


External Thermom, is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
SONG. 
Arr—A faire. 
*Twas a feast on Olympus, and many a star 
Was gathered round Jupiter’s throne, 
Where Apollo was strumming his “ light guitar,” 
To a sweet little tune of his own. 
His hand with the air of a minstrel gay 
Over the chords he flung ; 
Love was the theme of his roundelay, 
And laughingly thus he sung : 
Love is as light as a maiden’s sigh, 
Light asa moonbeam, Love! 
Light as the glances of Venus’ eye, 
Or a feather of Venus’ dove. 


Love sat toying on Venus’ knee, 
And played with her golden hair, 
As he flung back his clustering curls so free, 
And looked as he didn’t care. 
But his eye, thro’ its modest and moonlight blue, 
With a passionate lustre shone, 
As quizzed by the Gods and the Goddesses too, 
The carol went laughing on: 
Love! Love! so frail and light 
Is the chain by his finger twined, 
Frail as the flickering thread so bright 
That the gossamer gives the wind. 


A little in earnest, a little in jest, 
To Apollo at last said he, 
* A truce to this gossip, *twere surely best 
To get Justice’s scales and see ;— 
Fling in the balance sword and spear, 
And Jupiter's crown of gold ; 
Mars will lend us his sword of fear, 
And his mail with its scaly fold ;— 
And try if Love with his bow and dart 
Be as light as this braggart sung, 
Light as the faith of Apollo’s heart, 
Or the tales of his heedless tongue.” 


Thus taunting—to Justice’s beam he flew, 
When a butterfly, through the sky, 
In his doublet of purple and gold and blue, 
Came haughtily flaunting by; 
And careless alighting—mid jest and glee, 
High, high, poor Cupid swung, 
And pouting leaped to his mother’s knee, 
While, laughing, Apollo sung: 
No wonder that maidens on earth I ween 
Are taken with gaud and glare, 
When Love is as light as the silken sheen, 
That the wings of the butterfly wear. 
J. K. B. 





MR. HENRY ROSCOE. 

WE have this week to record, with sincere regret, 
the death of Mr. Henry Roscoe, who, after a pro- 
tracted and painful illness, breathed his last on the 
25th instant, at his house at Gateacre, near Liver- 
pool. He was the youngest son of the late William 
Roscoe, and, in person and manners, most of all the 
family resembled his father. He had for several 
years been aware that his disorder, a species of con- 
sumption, would terminate fatally ; but, in the face 
of approaching death, continued, with unabated ar- 
dour and cheerfulness, both his professional and 
literary labours, in the double hope of making some 
provision for his family, and of leaving behind him 
a reputation, more valuable in the estimation of well- 
constituted minds than wealth. His talents and 
learning were not inferior to his high moral worth ; 
and, with these superior qualities, he combined the 
most easy and engaging manners, which at once en- 
deared him to his family, and commanded the esteem 
and respect of a large circle of friends. His profes- 
sional learning and abilities were of the first order— 
his legal works, more particularly the treatise on 
real property, had obtained for him the reputation 
of a sound and acute lawyer—so that, had he been 
permitted to reach the ordinary term of human life, 
he would doubtless have risen to high distinction ; 
but, like his father, he united with his professional 
studies an extensive acquaintance with polite lite- 
rature, and had long been known as an elegant and 
accomplished writer. In the biography of the histo- 
rian of Leo X., written in a highly popular manner, 
he displays a vigour of thought, and a reach of re- 
flection, seldom found in productions of that descrip- 











tion ; and, when he died, had nearly completed an 
historical work, which, it is to be hoped, will not be 
lost to the world. Mr. Roscoe was in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age. 





THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

His Majesty’s ship Columbine left Scanderoon on 
the 25rd February, but we cannot learn that she 
brought either public or private letters from Colonel 
Chesney, or the officers of the Expedition. The 
following extract of a letter from an officer on board 
the Columbine, dated Malta, March 7th, is from The 
Morning Post:— 

“ We have just returned from Scanderoon, where 
we arrived on the 6th of February, and landed the 
sappers and miners who were to join the Euphrates 
Expedition. Immediately on dropping anchor a 
messenger was despatched by the Vice-Consul (Mr. 
IIays) to Bir, and on the 22nd letters were received 
in reply from Lieut. Lynch, the second in command 
(Col. Chesney being away in search of coal), asking 
for as much provisions and stores as could be spared, 
for the supply of the two steamers before they start- 
ed to proceed down the Euphrates. It thus appears 
that the Expedition had not moved on the 22nd of 
February. Both steamers were, however, launched 
and complete, except the boilers of the Zigris (the 
smaller steamer) were not on board ; but Ibrahim 
Pacha had sent one hundred and fifty bullocks to 
transport the boilers from the spot where they were 
buried in the sand, about six hours’ journey from 
Bir. Ibrahim, who was opposed to the Expedition 
on its landing in Syria, now ardently supports it, 
but Redschid Pacha, the governor of the district, 
who is in the pay of the Porte, refuses any assistance 
to Col. Chesney, and the commonest supplies were 
obtained with difficulty from the people, notwith- 
standing the firman issued by the Sultan. Colonel 
Chesney and all the officers, except Lieut. Cleve- 
land, had suffered from illness, and the Expedition 
had lost nineteen men, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that both steamers have ere this sailed from 
Bir, on their way to Bussorah, a distance of 1100 
miles. Col. Chesney is very sanguine of success. 
The depot of the Expedition is only 187 miles from 
Scanderoon, and we sent them as much of our provi- 
sions and stores as we could spare, and six seamen 
of the Columbine, who volunteered for the Expedi- 
tion, were landed, and sent on by Mr. Hays, the 
Vice-Consul. 

“Col. Chesney has gained the good-will of some 
of the Arab chiefs, and if they should become per- 
suaded of the ultimate advantages to themselves by 
the opening of this channel for commerce, the 
steamers may pass down unmolested.” 








THE STREAM OF THOUGHT. 
BY MISS M. L. BOYLE. 
I love, I love to be alone, 
For then the Stream of Thought 
Flows in its wild luxuriance on, 
With lovely burthens fraught ! 


There, on its headlong current borne 
Are well-remembered things, 

Sweet flow’rets form the Past uptorn, 
That busy Memory flings ;— 

Bright visions, that entrance the eye 
With master-works of art, 

And well-known forms that gliding by 
Thrill to the inmost heart. 

And there are voices on the air, 
And perfumes on the breeze, 

That bear the mind to lands more fair 
And softer climes than these. 

Thus, as I stand beside the stream, 
And stretch my arms in vain, 

I feel the light Italian dream 
Steal o’er my soul again. 

There’s not a flow’ret on the beach 
That woos my passing eye, 

Like those which, far beyond my reach, 
Come whirling swiftly by. 

Let some for Hope’s prediction care 
While her delusions last, 

I'd rather sit with Memory there 
And commune of the past. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ar length the publishers are bestirring themselves. 
We have just received, but too late for careful re- 
view, Mr. Landor’s ‘ Pericles and Aspasia ;’ Mr. 
Barrow’s * Tour round Ireland ;° * The White Man’s 
Grave,’ by Mr. Rankin ; and the first volume of the 
* Despatches of the Marquis of Wellesley’—so that 
the season, though somewhat backward, promises an 
abundant harvest. Announcements, too, are bud- 
ding forth. For the military reader, Admiral Na- 
pier’s * Account of the War in Portugal’ is in the 
press ; for the lover of travels, Captain Basil Hall is 
about to put forth ‘Schloss Hainfield : A Winter in 
Lower Styria ;’ for the pleasure of the romantic, 
Mr. Allan Cunningham has been weaving a new 
fiction hight* Lord Roldan’; while the graver specu- 
lator upon the mysteries of life and death, will pro- 
bably find ample food for thought in the * Physical 
Theory of another Life,’ which is announced by the 
eloquent and original author of ‘The National 
History of Enthusiasm.’ 

The following is an extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from Paris:—*On the Ist of May, it is an- 
nounced, will be opened the Museum of Painting 
and Historical Sculpture, which our King is about 
to establish in the Palace at Versailles. This pro- 
ject, which is to be executed in a splendid manner, 
will turn to a useful purpose this magnificent palace, 
which, with our representative system, must other- 
wise have gone to ruin. This Museum will contain 
a prodigious number of works of art, remarkable 
either for their decided merit or by historic interest, 
which have been for more than a century scattered 
about in all directions.” 

The Academy of Parma, in acknowledgment for 
the Soane medal, an impression of which was sent 
them by the Subscribers, have elected Sir John Soane 
and W. Wyon, Esq., R.A., who executed the medal, 
Consiglieri corrispondenti con voto, and Mr. T. L, 
Donaldson, Accademico d’onore. In return for the 
communication opened with them by the Institute 
of British Architects, the Academy have forwarded, 
for the Library, a copy of a work recently published, 
containing the principal monuments of art erected 
during the reign of the present Archduchess. . 

The new picture at the Diorama opens on Monday 
next. It ought tobe most popular, for, as a work of 
art, it has hardly been equalled by any previous Ex- 
hibition. The village of Alagna is first seen by 
moonlight, quietly reposing under the shadow of 
huge snow-clad mountains—perhaps the colouring of 
this first scene, and particularly the twinkling lights 
in the cottage windows, may not be quite natural, 
but the smoke, wreathing up from the chalet in the 
foreground, is real smoke ; and the gradual coming 
on and clearing off of the storm, in the midst of which 
the village is destroyed by an avalanche, is really so 
admirably managed as to be almost awful. We 
have already spoken of the aspect of the scene of 
desolation, as revealed by the full light of morning, 
and must once again recommend this scene (a work 
of witchcraft, if it be a picture,) as the best of its 
series. 

The programme of the Exeter Hall Festival is be- 
fore us; and an excellent one it is, though perhaps 
too exclusively confined to Handel's works: when 
are we to hear ‘ The Requiem’ entire, or * The Pas- 
sione’? and is Spohr’s *‘ Last Judgment’ laid on the 
shelf? But we are so grateful to the directors for 
having promised all the choruses of ‘Solomon’ and 
‘Israel in Egypt’ entire, that our inquiries must not 
be understood as complaints. The singers engaged 
are, Madame Caradori (fur the second evening), 
Mrs. Knyvett (for the Messiah), Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. 
Shaw, Mrs. E. Seguin, Miss Masson, Miss Woodyatt, 
Miss K. Robson, Miss Rainforth, Miss Bruce, Miss 
Tipping, Miss Wagstatt, (where is Miss Novello ?) 
Mr. Sapio, Mr. Turner, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Barker, 
Mr. Machin, Mr. Stretton, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. 
Balfe, Mr. Chapman, and Mr. Elliott. The band to 
be led by Mr. Cramer, under Sir George Smart's 
conduct ; and the organ to be taken by Messrs. Adams, 
Turle, and Brownsmith, on the three several even- 
ings. 

At the Opera, all the subscribers are rejoicing in 
the acquisition of Tamburini, Signor Cartagenova 
having departed ; while we own the superiority of 
the former, we hope that we have not heard the last 
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of the latter, having always a provident eye to the 
future, and believing this singer capable of great ex- 
cellence. Grisi is promised for Tuesday in* La Gazza,’ 
with Lablache, Rubini, and Tamburini ; the contralto 
who is to sing, or walk through, the part of Pippo, 
is as yet a “being without a name;” there is a 
question, however, whether “ the charming Giulietta” 
will or will not postpone her first appearance till 
Saturday next, when her young cousin, Carlotta Grisi, 
is to dance herself into our good graces—auspice 
Perrot. 

We take leave to direct the attention of our 
readers to an advertisement in this day’s paper, an- 
nouncing a subscription for the widow and children 
of the late Rey. W. P. Scargill. Mr. Scargill was the 
author of * The Usurer’s Daughter,’ ‘ The Puritan’s 
Grave,’ and other works of considerable reputation. 
He was a most indefatigable labourer in the fields 
of general literature ; but over-exertion and unceas- 
ing anxiety gradually affected his health, and after 
great sufferings, mental and bodily, he died a short 
time since, leaving a widow and two children entirely 
without support,—indebted, indeed, for the very 
bread of life to the kindness of neighbours and friends, 
with whom the subscription originates. Under these 
circumstances, our readers will, we are sure, excuse 
us for making this special mention of the subject. 





PANORAMA, 

MR. WM. DANIELL respectfully announces to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Public in general, that on Easter Monday, the 4t 
of April, his PANORAMIC representation of LNSNARING 
WILD ELEPHANTS, (to which considerable additions have 
been made.) will be exhibited at No. 121, PALL MALL, opposite 
the Opera Colonade, 








ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 24.—¥rancis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Major T. Seymour, Bart. R.E. was admitted, and 
Richard Beamish, Esq. was elected, Fellows of the 
Royal Society. 

The sequel of Professor Forbes’s paper on the 
Temperatures and Geological Relations of certain 
Hot Springs, particularly those of the Pyrenees; and 
on the verification of Thermometers, was read. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 28.—Mr. Murchison in the chair.—Three 
papers were read, viz. 1. An account of the present 
state of the ruins of Berenice, by Lieut. Wellsted, 
IL.N., 2. A description of the trading boats in use 
among the Maldive Islands, illustrated by models, 
by Capt. Mansby, I.N.; 3. Major Mitchell’s official 
letter, detailing the circumstances of his recent ex- 
cursion to explore the course of the Darling, behind 
New South Wales. 

1. The ruins of Berenice have heen before visited 
by Messrs. Belzoni and Wilkinson ; but neither of 
these gentlemen had the same means of determining 
their position, or excavating among them, that were 
possessed by Mr. Wellsted when surveying the coast 
in their neighbourhood. So uncertain, indeed, was 
Mr. Belzoni of the identity of what he saw and ex- 
amined, that he proceeded above a degree farther 
south, to ascertain if other ruins did not exist, which 
might correspond more closely with what he expect- 
ed to find. There can be no real doubt, however, 
now, on this subject. Not only do no other ruins 
whatever exist in this direction, which could lead 
into error, but Mr. Wellsted’s determination of the 
latitude of these, and excavations among them, other- 
wise prove their absolute identity. 

The position of the ancient Berenice is now, then, 
ascertained to be in lat. 23° 55’ N., in a bay, called 
in modern charts Foul Bay, where the Nubian 
coast suddenly falls back to the westward, and forms 
a bay partially protected from southerly winds by a 
low sandy point. From this point the ruins bear 
about W.S.W. 24 miles distant, and may be recog- 
nized by the hillocks of sand, many of them covered 
with bushes, under which they are buried. A lagoon 
adjoins them, which seems to have anciently formed 
an inner harbour, though its entrance is now choked 
with sand. It extends some distance inland, and the 
city seems to have skirted it: but only the walls 
and upper portion of a small, but massive Egyptian 
temple was now uncovered, the remainder being en- 
tirely buried in the sand. The mounds occupy a 
space about a mile in circumference, of which the 





above temple is the centre ; and the streets seem to 
have branched off from it. They are mostly very 
narrow, but two principal ones can be traced of a 
convenient width, both leading from the temple to 
the sea. The houses are small, and seem to have 
consisted uniformly of three chambers, disposed 


thus: = They are built of soft Madrepore, and 


the surface of the mounds is everywhere thickly 
strewn with glass of various colours, and broken 
pottery. There is little doubt that some interesting 
excavations could be made among them. 

The interior of the temple was the only place 
partially cleared out by Mr. Wellsted, who has 
transmitted a ground plan of it, with copies of in- 
scriptions and hieroglyphics found on its walls. 
These were in a good state of preservation; but 
unless again covered by the sand will not remain so, 
the stone in which they were cut being very soft. 
No tombs were found, nor any tanks; but the in- 
spection of the entire ruins was necessarily very cur- 
sory. Asa whole, they are said by Mr. Wellsted to 
disappoint the traveller, both in extent and charac- 
ter; but a more careful examination of them would 
probably bring other objects which he did not see 
to light. 

2. Captain Mansby’s description of the Maldive 
boats would be best understood by a reference to the 
models. They seem to be chiefly remarkable for 
their great width (proportionally to their length), 
their very sharp entrance and run, and their ex- 
tremely flat midship floor. They are built of the 
wood of the cocoa-nut tree, which is heavy, and in- 
convenient, and have very few timbers, with no iron 
fastenings whatsoever, the planks being secured to- 
gether by wooden pegs, five inches long, let into the 
edges of each plank, with reeds between them to 
close the joining; over all, their bottoms are well 
payed with a streng gummy paint, and their sides 
being supported by cross-beams, they last ten or 
twelve years. They sail well, but are said to be 
heavy and dangerous in a sea-way, and are thus 
never tacked. ‘Their sails are of matting, made from 
the leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, and they are fre- 
quently met with along the Malabar Coast, and even 
as far as Ceylon. 

3. We are happy in being enabled to give Major 
Mitchell's letter verbatim, as published in the Sup- 
plement to the New South Wales Government Ga- 
zetle— 

“Camp, West of Harvey's Range, 
4th September, 1835. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to submit, for the in- 
formation of His Excellency the Governor, the fol- 
lowing report of the progress of the party, and result 
of the expedition which His Excellency was pleased 
to place under my command, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the course of the river Darling. 

“ Having joined this party at Buree on the 5th of 
April, I reconnoitred the country on the following 
day, and on the 7th we proceeded, by a route not 
hitherto explored, to that part of the Darling speci- 
fied in my instructions. My plan was to proceed 
along the high ground between the Rivers Lachlan 
and Macquarie, and which extended further into the 
interior than had been explored. Thus I hoped to 
avoid the necessity for crossing any rivers, or incur- 
ring any risk of delay from floods, such as those 
which formerly, at the same season of the year, im- 
peded the progress of the late Surveyor-General. 
Another object I had in view in choosing this route 
was, to extend my trigonometrical survey as far as 
possible along these heights into the interier. 

“ By this line we reached the river Darling, near 
the junction of New Year's Creek, in thirty-one days 
travelling from Buree ; having fotind the country so 
favourable that it was never necessary to unload a 
dray or cut a way through scrub, or to pass a night 
without water. On my right I had the waters of the 
Bogan, and on my left a connected chain of heights, 
whereof New Year’s Range is the last. 

* But a grievous misfortune befel the expedition 
in the loss of Mr. Cunningham, the Colonial Botanist, 
who wandered from the party near the head of the 
river Bogan on the 17th of April. After an anxious 
search, continued for twelve days, during which the 
party halted, his horse was traced till found dead, 
having still the saddle on, and the bridle in its mouth. 
It appeared that Mr. Cunningham after losing his 





horse, had directed his own steps northward ; we 
traced them into the Bogan, and westward along the 
bed of that river for twenty miles, and until they 
disappeared near a recent encampment of natives, 
There a small portion of the skirt of his coat was 
found, also some fragments of a map which I had seen 
in his possession. There were two distinct tribes of 
natives on the Bogan, but from those with whom we 
had communication we could learn nothing of his 
fate. I have ever since indulged a hope that he 
might have crossed to the Macquarie, and so return- 
ed to the settled districts, but this hope has not re- 
lieved me much from the most painful apprehen- 
sions, considering the disposition of the Natives, 
Whether Mr. Cunningham really survives’ or not, 
his absence has made a melancholy blank in our 
party, and has certainly caused a serious loss to 
science. 

“ We found the interior country parched by such 
excessive drought, that the swamp under Oxley’s 
Table Land, mentioned by Captain Sturt, was com- 
pletely dry, and only a few ponds remained in the 
river Bogan (which is New Year's Creek of that tra- 
veller). Indeed, for three hundred miles below that 
creek, we drank no other water than that of the 
Darling. In this river there was a slight current, 
the quantity flowing in rapids being about as much 
as might be required to turn a mill. The water was 
in all parts as transparent as that of the purest 
spring well, and it entirely lost all brackish taste 
below an extreme point of Dunlop’s Range, where a 
hill consisting of a very hard breccia closes on the 
river so as to separate the plains above it from those 
lower down. The taste of the water was worst 
where the river is nearest to D’Urban’s Group— 
above that at the junction of New Year’s Creek, and 
for seventeen miles from thence downwards, it was 
excellent. 

“ When the party first arrived on the Darling, I 
was induced, from the favourable appearance of the 
reaches, to try at what rate I might proceed on the 
river with the boats. It was necessary to rest and 
refresh the cattle after so long a journey, even had 
I possessed no other means of proceeding further. 
That part of the river bank which I fixed on for the 
depot, is situated about twelve miles below the junc- 
tion of New Year's Creek, the position was natu- 
rally good, overhanging the river, and commanding 
a good run for the cattle ; but I strengthened it as a 
place of defence against the Natives, by cutting 
down the few trees on it, and erecting a block-house 
large enough to contain all our stores and equip- 
ment. 

“On the Ist of June (the sixth day after our 
arrival) I proceeded down the river in the boats, 
with the greater portion of the party; and on the 
following day we returned to the fort, having found 
too many shallow and rocky places in the river to 
admit of our making such progress as was neces- 
sary to enable us to accomplish the object of the ex- 
pedition. 

“ Having next ascertained, by a reconnoissance [ 
made as far as Dunlop’s Range, with a party on 
horseback, that the water below was good, and the 
country not unfavourable to our further journey by 
land, we evacuated the depét on the 8th of June 
(the cattle having then rested two weeks) and pro- 
ceeded along the left bank of the Darling. 

“ As the cattle became weaker, the country, as 
we descended became much more difficult for them 
totravel upon. It consisted chiefly of plains of naked 
earth too soft to retain roots, yet just tenacious enough 
to open in deep cracks, across which it was not al- 
ways safe to ride. Impassable hollows (covered with 
polygonum juncium) at length skirted the river so ex- 
tensively, that we could seldom encamp within a 
mile of it, and sometimes not within three. Still we 
could not have existed there without the river, which 
contained the only water, and had on its banks the 
only grass for our cattle; consequently it was neces- 
sary to send a separate party to remain with the cattle 
at the river, generally in the presence of natives, and 
it required the utmost vigilance on the part of these 
men every night, to prevent cattle getting bogged in 
the soft mud of the banks. : 

“ IT had proceeded thus about three hundred miles 
down the Darling, when the weakness of the bullocks, 
and the reduced state of our provisions, obliged me 
to consider the expediency of going forward, with a 
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small party only, and at a faster rate, while the ex- 
hausted cattle might in the mean time be refreshing 
for the homeward journey. But before deciding on 
the separation of the party, in the presence of seve- 
ral powerful tribes of Natives, I halted it to rest the 
animals, while some preparations were going forward 
for setting out. In two days I was convinced, from 
the movements I observed amongst the Native tribes, 
that in proceeding further at so great a risk of com- 
promising the safety of the stationary party, I should 
have acted contrary to the 9th Article of His Ex- 
cellency’s instructions, and thereupon I abandoned 
the intention. 

* Scarcely an hour had elapsed after I communi- 
cated to the men my determination to return, when 
firing was heard from the forage party on the river. 
At that time a tribe of strangers, just arrived, lay 
before our camp. By amusing them and intercepting 
a messenger, we succeeded in preventing them from 
joining the river tribe: while more men and asupply 
of ammunition were sent to reinforce our party on 
the river. These arrived just in time to prevent the 
sacrifice of seven of ourmen. A chief, to whom I 
had given presents, and shown particular attention, 
had been the first to break the peace. The conduct 
of several of these tribes was very extraordinary. 
To conciliate them was quite hopeless, but not from 
any apprehensions on their part. On the contrary, 
the more we endeavoured to supply their real wants, 
and show good-will towards them, the more they 
seemed to covet what was utterly useless to them, 
and the more they plotted our destruction. Some 
of their ceremonies were different from those of any 
other Aboriginal tribes nearer the Colony, such as 
waving the green bough, first setting it on fire, with 
furious gestures at us; throwing dust at us with their 
toes, and spitting at our men. They behaved thus 
just after they had received presents, and while we 
endeavoured, by sitting in the dust, to conform to 
their manners and customs. I had every reason to 
be satisfied with the conduct of my men in this 
affair. Of the three parties most offending, two were 
killed, and one (the Chief) shot through the groin. 
The only injury done, on our side, was the blow of a 
waddy by that chief, who knocked a man down 
while carrying water, in order to take his kettle. 

“ We remained masters ever after of the left bank 
of the Darling, although a very savage tribe, 120 
miles higher, crossed one day in a scrub, and imme- 
diately set about burning the bushes and grass close 
to our tents, until we drove them across the river. I 
ought to mention that these were not strangers to us. 
On our way down we had taken much pains to con- 
ciliate them, yet they used the knives, as soon as 
they got them, to cut the cording of our tents, and 
stole or tried to steal whatever they saw. 

“ The track of our drays had formed a road, which 
was much easier for the cattle in returning, so that 
by short marches, and occasional rests, while I ex- 
plored the country on each side, we reached the 
former depot on the 10th of August, having lost only 
six of the bullocks, these having either got fast in 
the mud of the river, or lain down exhausted and 
unable again to rise. 

“ The interior country westward of the Darling is 
diversified with detached groups. of hills, and low 
ranges broken into portions resembling islands, but 
the general aspect thereof afforded no indication of 
its having then any water on its surface. From two 
different hills, each about twelve miles west of the 
Darling, and distant from each other about seventy 
miles, I obtained extensive views across the country, 
but from neither of these heights could I perceive 
any smoke, or even any appearance of trees, the whole 
country being covered with one kind of bush, forming 
a thick scrub, with intervals rather more open, but 
strewed with smaller bushes. During the’ four 
winter months just past, no clouds gathered to any 
particular point of that horizon ; no rain has fallen, 
neither has there been any dew, and the winds from 
the west and north-west, hot and parching, seemed 
to blow over a region in which no humidity re- 
mained. 

“The Darling did not, in a course of three hun- 
dred miles, receive a single river or chain of ponds 
from either side. Such was the extent of the plains 
on its banks, and the depth and absorbent quality of 
the soil, that much of the waters of high floods ap- 
pear to be retained therein, besides all the drainage 


from the back country. Thus the springs appear to 
be supplied, by which the river is sustained during 
the present season of drought. These absorbent 
plains extend to about five miles, on an average, 
from the river on each side, hills of soft red sand 
bound them, and recede about three miles further. 
Undulations of diluvial gravel (ofa very hard sili- 
cious breccia) succeed, and skirt the base of the 
heights, which generally consist of primary sand- 
stone. 

* The country eastward of the river rises gradually 
backwards towards the hills, by which I advanced to 
the Darling. There the higher grounds are more 
connected, and send down chains of ponds, which 
appear to be absorbed in the plains. The same kind 
of bush however covers the first region of high ground 
back from the Darling on both sides, and the cha- 
racter of features, and direction of valleys, were not 
very apparent from heights near this river. 

* The general course of the Darling, as far as I 
had explored it (which was to the latitude of the 
head of Spencer’s Gulf), is somewhat to the west of 
south-west (variation 8° 27’). This would tend to 
the westward of the head of Gulf St. Vincent, if 
the longitude of the Upper Darling were correct ; 
but I make the longitude of that river, on the pa- 
rallel of 30° south, nearly a degree more to the east- 
ward, and from that longitude, the general course 
tends much more nearly towards the supposed junc- 
tion below, although still considerably to the west of 
that point, as laid down on maps. 

* Having measured the whole of our route, and 
surveyed the country, as I proceeded, in continuation 
of my general survey of the Colony, I had thereby 
the means of ascertaining the longitude of points 
connected therewith. Thus I place, 

New Year's Range (clear hill), in 

longitude ......eeeeeee0+-146°53' 00’ E.) 

The latitude (by several observa- 9 

tions) being .....+..+++--- 30 27 45 S. j 
Oxley’s Table Land (south side) 

in longitude ......-.....-.146 16 9 E. 
Latitude 11158 
D’Urban’s Group (high south 

hill) longitude .........--..145 43 30 

Latitude ...c.ccccccccccces 30 34% 40 

Fort Bourke, in longitude ....145 52 12 E. 

Latitude 30 7 45. 
The last-mentioned, being an important station, 
accessible at all seasons by the line of the Bogan, 
and available for carrying the survey into the more 
remote country, I have taken the liberty to distin- 
guish with the name of His Excellency the Go- 
vernor, under whose orders the survey of the Co- 
lony has been connected with the geography of the 
interior. 

“ From Fort Bourke I continued the survey of the 
Darling, by actual measurement, corrected by inter- 
secting distant points, and also by observations of 
latitude, to the termination of my journey in latitude 
32° 24’ 20°S., and I make the longitude of that 
point, as deduced from this survey, 142° 24’ 26” E. 

“ Having ascertained the most westerly of the two 
creeks crossed by Captain Sturt on his journey be- 
yond the Macquarie to be the Bogan ; and being 
desirous to discover the origin of the other, named 
Duck Creek, I sent Mr. Larmer last week to survey 
it. Mr. Larmer returned yesterday from the Mac- 
quarie, having traced Duck Creek upwards to a large 
lagoon on the margin of that river, from which other 
lagoons and channels also led into this creek. Mr. 
Larmer found in Duck Creek extensive reaches of 
excellent water, but the bed of the Macquarie was 
dry where he made it. Thus it appears that as the 
dip of the whole Country is to the westward, the 
surplus waters of the Macquarie are conveyed to the 
Darling by Duck Creek, a separate channel alto- 
gether to the westward of the marshes. 

“ T have much satisfaction in stating that no men 
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could have been animated with a better spirit than 
those of this party have been for the accomplish- 
ment of the object of this expedition. Our long 
journey proceeded with equal regularity and secu- 
rity. No cattle were allowed to stray and retard it, 
| and both these and the camp have been vigilantly 
| guarded and watched every night. The patient for- 

bearance and good-will of the men towards the abo- 

riginal natives deserves my highest praise, and cer- 
| tainly not less their courage when circumstances 





called it forth. This was most conspicuous when 
exposed almost singly to the savage natives, as they 
often were from necessity when watching the cattle 
on the Darling. 

“TI have to add that our provisions are scarcely 
sufficient to supply the party until it reaches Buree ; 
also that one man is dangerously ill, and another 
unable to walk, from scurvy. 

“I trust my humble testimony of the services 
these men have rendered under perilous circum- 
stances, in expiation of the errors of the past, and 
with the best hopes and intentions respecting the 
future, will be favourably received by His Excellency 
the Governor. 

“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
* Your most obedient Servant, 
“TT, L. Mrrcwetr, 


“To the Honourable  “ Surveyor General.” 
The Colonial Secretary.” 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Entomological Society ..........+++. Eight. P.M. 
TuEs { Siena Society..... cocccccccoccocs Magee 

*t Horticultural Society ............+.+.-.One. 

, Society of Arts .......+seseee++e00+) P» Sevens 
Wap. { City of Lond. Artists & Amateurs’ Con. bee 
Tuur. Zoological Society ......... coccccceel bree. 
Faip. Astronomical Society................ Eight. 





FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Moon opened the new year, and having taken 
the lead in publishing, seems resolved to keep it. 
Since our last notice he has issued several mezzotints; 
the best, Guilt and Innocence, is by Egan, after a pic- 
ture by Herbert: the general effect of this picture is 
powerful, and the subject interesting—two young 
girls are making offerings at the shrine of the Ma- 
donna, the one, with innocent and confiding faith, a 
bunch of wild flowers, the other, with fear and 
trembling, a rich casket of jewels. Burns and High- 
land Mary, by Simmons, atter E:imonstone, is less to 
our taste. <A third, Shall I resign? by Haydon,is 
said, in a foot-note, to be * Earl Grey musing after a 
day’s labour in his room, Downing Street, sketched 
from life, with the furniture and room of the First 
Lord of the Treasury faithfully copied.” What the 
facts may be we know not, but assuredly not such as 
are meant to be inferred from this explanation, which, 
under circumstances, is written in the worst possible 
taste. The Spanish Peasant Girl looking out of the 
wirdow, and her companion, The Spanish Lady, 
painted by Mr. J. FP. Lewis for Prince George of 
Cambridge—shown at the Water Colour Exhibition 
last year,—have been spiritedly drawn on stone by the 
artist, and form acouple ofattractive and charactcris- 
tic portraits. A line engraving by John Pye, after a 
picture by Edwin Landseer, is thus described :—* All 
that remains of the glory of William Smith, who 
being possessed of the organ of combativeness, and 
animated by a love of glory, enlisted into the 101st 
regiment of foot. At the battle of Waterloo, on the 
18th of June following, a cannon-ball ecarricd off 
one of his legs. Thus commenced and terminated 
William’s military career. As he lay wounded on 
the field of battle,—the dog here represented, blind 
with one eye, and having also a leg shattered appa- 
rently by a musket shot, came and sat beside him, 
as *twere in sympathy. The dog became William’s 
prisoner; and when a grateful country rewarded 
William’s services by a pension and a wooden leg, 
he stumped about accompanied by the dog, his 
friend and companion. On the 15th of Dee. 1854, 
William died. His name never having been re- 
corded in an Extraordinary Gazette, this public mo- 
nument, representing the dog at a moment when he 
was ill, and reclining against the mattrass on which 
his master died, is erected to his memory by Edwin 
Landseer and John Pye.” 

Messrs. Hodgson & Graves have lately published 
a line engraving, by Robert Graves, of the well-known 
portrait of Lord Byron, by Phillips, and Tighland 
Hospitality, by Giller, after J. F. Lewis; the latter 
isaclever and well-composed picture, but somewhat 
too strong in its contrasts of character, and in which 
something of truth has been sacrificed to effect. 
Another engraving of theirs, Sun-Set, by Lewis, after 
Bonington, is a sweet thing ; full of air and sunlight, 
and admirable for its truth and freshness. 
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An etching of Mr. Martin's picture of The Death 
of the First-Born, is also before us, and gives good 
promise, that when finished, it will equal the best of 
his works. The Last Man is from a painting by the 
same artist, and well engraved by his son Alfred. 

We have also, on our table, a clever portrait of 
that clever caricaturist, Mr. John Reeve, as Marma- 
duke Magog, by Buss: The Young Husband, and 
The Young Wife, painted by S. J. E. Jones, and en- 
graved by Egan, is strong in character, but wanting in 
novelty : and the first and second numbers of British 
and Foreign Dogs, a work got up with skill and care, 
and engraved by W. R. Smith. Chalon’s Recollections 
of the Opera in 1835, is another spirited work ; the 
drawings, full of the ease, grace, and expression cha- 
racteristic of the artist: Grisi and Lablache in ‘I 
Puritani’ are capital. Heath's Drawing-room Port- 
folio contains some sweet things: among them an 
exquisite vignette ‘Sketch of the Countess of Bles- 
sington,’ by “Chalon, * The Sisters,’ by John Hayter, 
and ‘The Secret Discovered,’ by Miss L. Sharpe: 
and the Illustrations of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 
from the pencil of Mr. Melville, is a handsome vo- 
lume, published by Messrs. Fisher, and likely, we are 
of opinion, to be popular. ‘The Biographical Me- 
moir, by Mr. Conder, though brief, is interesting. 
The First Scrape is a pleasant trifle by Farrier, in 
which the influences of music are laughably repre- 
sented in the tortured agony of the mother, the 
howl and scowl of the dog, and the self-satisfaction 
of the young fidler. A capital lithograph is also 
just published by Lane, from a picture by Edwin 
Landseer, of a Highland Shepherd’s Dog rescuing a 
Sheep from a Snow-Drift. Miss Corbaux’s Studies 
of Heads from Nature, also deserve a good word ; and 
Martin’s fac-simile of Hollar’s Four-sheet View of Lon- 
don is equally curious and interesting. 

The Cathedral Antiquities, by Mr. Britton, are 
brought to a close with Worcester. The work has 
been more than twenty years in course of publica- 
tion, and is therefore too well known to require any 
comment from us. We regret ‘to learn from the 
preface, that public patronage has latterly so fallen 
off, that the proprietor is compelled to discontinue it, 
leaving seven cathedrals unnoticed. Fortunately, 
of many of these we have well-illustrated histories : 
we may refer especially to Mr. Wild’s works on Ches- 
ter and Lincoln; the latter, unequalled in beauty. 
The Society of Antiquaries also published some mag- 
nificent drawings of Durham by Carter, and Ben- 
tham’s Ely is well known, so that the libraries of 
those interested in our cathedral architecture may 
be well furnished, though not with a series of uni- 
form volumes. Mr. Caveler’s Select Specimens of 
Gothic Architecture should also be mentioned here. 
The work is to consist of examples from the earliest 
to the latest period, and is likely to interest artists, 
architects, and other professional persons, rather 
than the public generally. The specimens in the 
first number are taken exclusively from Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Our continental neighbours, we observe, have just 
begun to publish an illustrated work on Great Britain, 
entitled Voyage Pittoresque dans la Grande Bretagne, 
with good lithographic drawings by Dupressoir. As 
a sort of return courtesy, we suppose, a London pub- 
lisher has lately put forth the first number ofa work, 
entitled, Continental Gleanings, drawings on stone 
from sketches by Mr. Planché. 

Of works heretofore noticed we may mention, that 
the exquisitely-illustrated edition of Rogers’s Poems, 
and Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, are 
now complete. It is justly stated in the introduction 
to the latter, “ While other works of comparatively 
small value have employed the pencils of the first 
artists, and have received every sort of embellish- 
ment, little, comparatively, has been done towards 
illustrating the most important of all books—the 
Holy Scriptures. To supply this deficiency, is the 
design of the present collection of Landscape Illus- 
trations, in which are exhibited nearly one hundred 
of the most remarkable places mentioned in the 
Bible, as they actually exist, and very few of which 
have hitherto been delineated. No expense has 
been spared, in procuring from the most eminent 
artists drawings and engravings which should com- 
bine the utmost excellence of art with the most exact 
and faithful adherence to the original sketches.” 

Stanfield’s Coast Scenery has arrived at the 8th 





number, without diminution of the care and skill be- 
stowed on it. Roscoe’s Wanderings in Wales have 
improved. The Messrs. Fishers, too, bate no jot of 
the spirit with which they projected The Lakes of 
England, a work which has our best wishes ; it brings 
art within the reach of many persons who could not 
afford to purchase more costly works, yet is a not 
unworthy ornament of the most select of drawing- 
room tables. Fora similar reason we wish success 
to Winkles’ Cathedrals. The plates, indeed, are 
more unequal than they ought to be, but some of 
them are admirable: the ‘ West Front of Wells’ is 
entitled to the highest praise. It was success, we 
hope, which tempted the proprietors to embark in 
The Continental Cathedrals, which promises to be 
equally deserving of encouragement. The interest 
of Beattie’s Switzerland is well kept up; and his 
Scotland forms a handsome volume, which must be 
welcome on either side the Tweed. 

We have a somewhat curious pamphlet before us, 
containing no less than thirty Signatures of Napoleon, 
from the year 1785 up to 1815; and a more com- 
prehensive work of the same class, Fac-similes of 
Historical and Literary Curiosities, accompanied by 
Etchings of Interesting Localities, by C. J. Smith. 
The latter is to us a very interesting work ; two 
numbers have been published, and it is “ to be con- 
tinued occasionally.” 

Of new works to be issued in numbers, we may 
announce, among those of best promise, Messrs. 
Fisher’s Landscape-Historical Illustrations of Scotland 
and the Waverley Novels, and Mr. Murray’s Graphic 
Illustrations of the Life and Times of Dr. Johnson. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


KING’S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday, Rossini’s Opera Semi-seria, entitled LA GAZZA 
LADRA, in which Ma adlle. Grisi, and Signori Rubini, Lablache, 
and Tamburini, will appear; after which the Ballet of LE 
ROSSIGNOL, 














DRU RY LANE. 
On Monday, THE JEWESS; after which, the last act of GUS- 
TAVUs THE THIRD; wail HEVY CHASE. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
On Monday, April 4, An entirely — Drama (in 3 ecu) entitled 
iE; ; (first ime) an Opere entitled A DA VELL 
SPE NT; ; after ch THEC iis MINERS. bow 45.5 
Boxes 4s. ; Pit Gallery 1s 
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KING'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER — ARE, 

MISS KATE ROBSON and MR. WIL the banews 
of respectfully ay that their EV 
take place at the above Rooms, on WEDNE 
April, on which occasion they will have the a 
mmostemine nt Performers, both Vocal and Instrumental. 
Mr. T. Cooke ; Conductor, Sir George Smart. The orchestra 
will consist of 90 Performers. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be ped 
of Miss Kate Robson, 1, Chester-terrace, Regent "separk ; 
Willman, 3, Leiceste r-place, Leicester-square ; of all the 3 
pal Music-selle: ers. 


GRAND FESTIV. AL OF SAC RED MU sic EXE: TER HALL, 
gr THE C maRixa Cc s Hosp 
FIRST PE RFORA tMANCE, FRI iDAY kV ENING, April 15, at 
Fight o Clock, ction dies all the Choruses) om 
Handel's Oratorio SOL OMON, and _a Miscellancous $ t 
SECOND Pret ee CE, WEDNESDAY EVE} ly Ke 
20, ISRAELIN PT, anda} Miscellaneous Selection. THIRD 
PERFORM: ANC LD FRIDAY EVENIN April 22, THE MEs- 
SIAH, with additional Ac aM mney be Moz: art. The Mis- 
cellaneous Selections will be from the sacred works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Spohr, and other great Composers. 
A Pub lic Rehearsal of these Performances will take place on the 
evenings preceding each Performance respectively, at Eight 
. o’Clock. Conductor, Sir George Smart. Principal Vocal Per- 
ormers 
Mad. Caradori Allan Mrs. H. Bishop 
Mrs. W. Knyvett Miss Masson 
Miss K. Robson Mrs. E. Seguin 
Miss Tipping Miss Wagstaff 





























Miss Bruce 
Miss Rainforth 
Mrs. A. Shaw 


Miss Wo hoodies att 


- Balfi Mr. Barker Mr. Chapman 
Mr. Elliott Mr. Hobbs Mr. Horncastle 
Mr. Machin Mr. Sapio Mr. Stretton 


Mr. Turner 

Leader of "the Band, Mr. Cramer; Superintendent of the 
Chorus, Mr. Travers. ‘The Committee have the honour to state 
the most distinguished musical amateurs have kindly offered 
their assistance ; and several eminent performers are engaged. 
The Orchestra will be upon an extensive scale, and jenna of 600 
Performers.—Tickets for each Performance, 1. 1s.; for each 
Rehearsal, 10s. 6d.; for reserved seats, 1/. lls. éd.” To be ob- 
tained, with programmes of the Festival, at oa principal Music 
Shops; and at the Board-room of the Hospital. 

JOHN R¢ BER: TSON, Hon. Sec. 








"MISCELLANEA 
Extraordinary Discoveries by Sir John Herschel. 
—The absurd accounts lately referred to in our 
daily papers, about some extraordinary discoveries 
made by Sir John Herschel, are now said to have 
been originally put forth in America. How this 


may be, we know not, but a correspondent has oblig- 
ingly forwarded to us copies of the Granada Free 
Press newspaper, in which we find a “ full, true, and 
particular” report, professedly copied ‘ from a Sup- 
plement to the Edinburgh Journal of Science,” and 
as it occupies no less than eighteen columns, and was 
“to be continued,” we presume that the mystification 





“or have been originally circulated in the form of 

a pamphlet. The papers are admirably written, 
and we would willingly have given our readers a 
taste of their quality, but it would have required 
more space than we could conscientiously spare for 
a mere joke. 

Meteorology.—The plan proposed by Sir John 
Herschel, of making simultaneous observations in 
different parts of the globe, for thirty-six consecutive 
hours, is, we are happy to know, being extensively 
adopted. We have been, as the writer naturally 
supposes we should be, much gratified by receiving 
the following letter, accompanying ‘ A ‘Repo rt of 
Observations made at the Albany Institute,’ State of 


New York. Albany Institute, Jan. 30, 1836. 
Si1r,—Having been indebted to the columns of your 
paper—which I have been so fortunate as to receive for 
the last three years—for the information which has induced 
the observations recorded in the annexed tables, I cannot 
refrain from sending you a copy, appreciating as [ do the 
gratification which you must t te el at finding that you have 
been instrumental in extending a plan of observation that 
promises to furnish valuable materials for the improvement 
of science. This table, you will perceive, has been pub- 
lished in the newspapers here. 
I am, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Mattruew Henry WessteER, Corr. Sec. 
For the benefit of those who may desire to com- 
pare different observations, we give the mean results: 
Barom. | Attach. Wet = 
corr. | T Ther. 


‘Mean, |29.' 734| 30.23 30.23 





Exter. 
Ther. 


31. ‘31.15 | 27.72 \SW.NE.NNE.NNW. 


The full report may be seen by applying to our 
publisher; but we may add, that a copy was, at the 
same time, forwarded to the Royal Society. 

Burke.—The slightest incident was, at some times, 
sufficient to divert Mr. Burke, irretrievably, from 
the gravest subjects. Pending the celebrated Begum 
question, Sir Philip Francis went down express to 
Beaconsfield ; carrying with him the notes and ma- 
terials of a speech, which he had prepared with 
great care and labour, in order to lay them before 
Mr. Burke, and to have the benefit of his advice and 
correction. On his arrival, he was told that Mr. 
Burke was in the garden ; whither he at once has- 
tened, as there was no time to lose. Sir Philip an- 
nounced his errand, and produced his papers: but 
Mr. Burke, holding towards him a grasshopper, 
which he held in his hand, ran on thus :—* Did you 
ever consider the conformation of a grasshopper? I 
never studied it before, and am quite delighted by 
it. It is a singularly beautiful creature; and well 
deserving of attention. I don’t know that I ever 
remarked so delicate and perfect a conformation.”_— 
“ But, Sir,” rejoined the annoyed Sir Philip, “ I have 
brought all my papers on the Begum question, and 
want your advice: if you would hear the speech 
that I have prepared, there is not a moment to be 
lost.”__* The Begum question: oh yes: let me hear 
your notes by all means.” Sir Philip drew forth his 
papers and began. He had proceeded some way, 
and felt that he had quite got hold of his auditor, 
when Mr. Burke broke out—*I should be glad to 
know the classical name for the grasshopper. I 
doubt, indeed, whether they had any name for it. 
They say the Romans called it cicada; but I appre- 
hend the cicada was altogether of a different species.” 
Sir Philip wus struck mute; pocketed his papers, 
and returned to town. The Begum question was 
lost in the chirpings of a grasshopper!—Life of 
Bishop Jebb. 

Soap from Flints.—W onders will never cease. Mr. 
J. C. C. Sheridan, a native of Belgium, is the inven- 
tor of a process for making soap from flints ; and has 
obtained for it patents in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Mr. Sheridan takes the common black flint, 
calcined, and reduces it to powder by wet-grinding ; 
then mixes it with the caustic soda leys, or potash 
leys, and boils it till it attains saponification. The 
mixture so obtained is added to the present soap 
materials after the latter have been boiled to that 
state when they have become soap, and are ready 
to be poured into the frames. The mixture, which 
has a highly detergent quality, requires to be well 
crutched along with the soap materials ; and when 
thus crutched together, the result is a soap of excel- 
lent quality. The mixture becomes intimately in- 
corporated with the soap materials, and may be added 
in the proportion of from 40 to 50 parts of the mix- 
ture to 50 of the soap materials,—Mechanic’s Mag. 








a Winds—very light. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


LAW LECTURES, 
ROFESSOR PRESTON, K.C., will COM- 
MENCE his THIRD COURSE of LECTURES on WED- 
RESDAY EVENING, the 6th of April, at Seven o'clock pre- 
an —Further information respecting the Lectures may be 


bt od at the Secretary's Office. 
™ King's Sr een pg London, W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 


EOLOGY—FOSSIL ZOOLOGY.— 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Professor Dr. Grant will commence his Course on FOSSIL 
ZOOLOGY, on Tuesday, Sth of April, at 3 o'clock, p.m. 

The Lectures will be ‘delivere daily, except Thursday and 

May Fee at the same hour; and will be continued to the Ist of 
May ee, 

This ¢ ‘ourse will, id Pita be taken as Dr. Grant’s Part of 
the COURSE ON GEOL by Professors Dr. Turner, Dr. 
Grant, el Dr. Lindley. 

Dr. TurNeER's Part: The Composition of Minerals ; The 
Nature, Formation, and Superposition of Rocks—1N THE BE- 
GINNING OF May; Dr. GRanrt’s, Fossil Zoology, on the 5th 
April, as above; Dr. Linpvey, on Fossil Botany, will follow 
Dr. Turner. The whole | Course will consist of about Thirty- 
five Lectures. Fee, 

Hours of Le ‘eturing of br. Turner and Dr. Lindley, 10, 

Students catering * o the ¢€ ae of GEOLOGY, will be entitled 


to attend that of FOSSIL ZOO 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec. HENRY MALDEN, 
29th March, 1836. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 


~ y 
b 3 EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 
SCULPT 

‘The Societ Ti beet 4 announce to Exhibitors and the Publis, 
thet thet ar FIRST EXHIBITION will be OPEN in CASTLE- 
GA YORK, on the 6th JUNE next; and that all W “eo of 
Art cae be in the dh. He of the Society on or before the 
2ist May. Artists and Sc > may obtain cones of the regu- 
lations on application to Jos. Green, paries-strect, 
Middlesex Hospital. EDW ARD ta ER, 

York, 18th March, 1836, Honorary Secretary. 


NV IDDLESEX HIGH SCHOOL, Hennrretta- 


STREET, Bau nnn prirae ARE. 
Classical... --Henry Bostoc k, M 











IEAD Masts RS. 
Wadh. Coll. Oxford. 





) 
Mathematical....W OO any M.A. of St. Pet. Coll. 
Cambridge. 
COMMITTEE FOR THE PRESENT SESSION. 
R.C irby, Esq. Chairman, 


Stewart Donaldson, vu |i Pretty, Esq. 
WB Damond: Ese W., Wilkins, Bisq, R.A 
amon ilKins, Ks A. 
F. C. Meyer, Esq. lik.’ WwW An hy by Treasurer. 


Phi losoph 
band “Prench’ 


Mr. Belden. 


THE GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY EMBRACES, 
ae 
Terai a a 
sand Arithmetic ...... tw. D.J. Bridgman, M.A. 
rench’ Language and Litera- they, J, Mudry. 
English, WwW riting and Commerci:l 
fp nnpanoccenechted 
Drawing and Perspective.....+.++++ ir. Redare pave. 

PR will RE-OPEN after the Easter Recess, on Monday, 


Annual es, it. ; for Boarders, 60 guineas, without any extra 


charges. 
Prospectuses may be had at the School-House ; and at Mr. 
Holborn. 


Priestley’s, 47, Hig 








Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, ETC. 
BY Messrs. GRIMSTON * Hy ‘a ERS, at their Great Room, 306, 
ligh Holborn, THIS DAY (April 2), and 5 following days, 
(Sunday e xcepted, ) at baltpect 12 o'clock precisely, 


NCLUDING the STOCK of C. 8S. DIXON, of 
159, Aldersgate-street (by order of the Amignes os) 3 

Consisting of Stationery, Drawing Paper, Juvenile 

Books, numerous Bibles and Pray ers in various jiediess. Also, 
The LI —s of the late ADAM LYMBURNER, Esq. 
y order of the Executors): 

Comprising ‘Bell: s Theatre, 34 vols. large paper— 
Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, 2 vols.—Lizars’ Anatomical Plates— 
pny # Anecdotes, 20 vols. —Butfon’s Natural History, by Smellie 
and Wood, 20 vols.—Lingard’s En: 4 14 vols.— listoire Uni- 
verselle, 45 vols. 4to. calf, &c.—L ortraits, 12 vols. com- 
plete—Coney’s Cathedrals—Howell’ Ss. State ‘Trials, 34 vols. half 
calf gilt—Taylor’s Plato, 5 vols.—Hawker’s Works, 10 vols. L.P. 
—Bution, seatowe Naturelle, &c. 38 vols. 4to. calf—Batty’s 
Sceneries, 5 vols. mor.—Neale’s Westminster Abbey, folio— 
Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols. L.v. —Keepsake—Book 
of Gems—Heath’s Picturesque—Turner’s Annual Tour, and 
other Annuals, India _proofs—Useful Law Books. 

May be viewed, and Catalognes (price 1s.) hadat the Rooms. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
CABINETS OF COINS AND MEDALS, BOOKS ON COINS, &c. 
Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON Pogpectfelly announce that they 
are instructed to SELL BY PUBLIC AUCTION, at their 
Weekly Sale Rooms, 22, * As 
THE VALUABLE AND INTERESTING 


CABIN ETS of COINS and MEDALS, including 


the Collection of the Rev. W. SHARP, late Rector of 
Patiswick, Essex 


Consisting of Gold and Silver Coins of the Greek 

Cc ‘ities, the Roman Emperors; Ancient British and English 

Joins ; an extensive Series of Napoleon und Coronation Medals, 
in the finest state of preservation ; 3 &e. 


COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 
CHIEFLY PROOFS OR CHOICE IMPRESSIONS ; 
Including Distraining for Rent, by Wilkie—The 


Blind Fiddler, by ditto—The Fisherman's Départure, after Col- 
lins—The Trial of (Queen Catherine, after Slaslow, by Clint— 
Byron's Dream, by Harding—Paul preaching at Athens, after 
Raphael, by Holloway, India paper—The Miraculous Draught 

‘ishes, by ditto—The Madonna, after Corregio, by Longhi— 
Rare Portraits illustrative of English History, by Hollen, 

‘uithorne, Simon, Pass, Delaram, ar py ly &e. 
atalogues will be ready in a few days 








*s* Money advanced, and Valuations fe ny 
Pre eney advanced, ons of every Description of 


‘ayment of the Probate Duty, &c, 











CASE OF DISTRESS. 
HE Rev. WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, for 


some time Minister of the Chapel in Churchgate-street, 
and latterly a Member of the Established Church, had in the 
last three years nothing to depend upon for maintenance save 
thesmall proceeds of his literary labours. Under the pressure 
of pecuniary difliculties and incessant exertion his mind became 
gradually weakened, an affection of the brain ensued, and, after 
suffering therefrom several weeks, (during which time he was, 
with his family, indebted to the kindness of friends for daily 
support,) he breathed his last on Sunday evening, leaving a 
Wite and two Sons (one aged 9, the other 7,) with means of 
subsistence for ashort time only. A Subscription for their relief 
has commenced, and any charitable contributions will be thank- 
fully received by the Rev. H. Hasted, Thomas Robinson, Esq. 
and Mr. Deck, who will act as trustees for the Widow an 
Children. In London, subscriptions will be received by Messrs. 
arclay & Co. 54, Lombard-street. 
Bury St. Edmunds, Jan. 26, 1836. 
sUBSC . “yy: RECEIVED. 




















Literary Fund Society..£20 Miss Emma Roberts ....£5 0 
Benevolent Society of ev. H. Conmter eco 5 0 
BB cocccecccce socccceeel™ I. R. Jago, Es 5 0 

T. Thornton, ‘sq, -3 3 

A Young Friend ... +210 

Bisho p of London ......0010 peemeene-nquaee 20 
Robinson, Esq. ..-.10 0 Mies, CaaiMRnccesscsnccsse 1 O 

¥ a Esq. eseseeee10 0 | Editor of the Athenaeum ..5 5 

HEBREW LANGUAGE, 


GENTLEMAN who has devoted many years 
to the Study of the HEBREW, has a few hours in the day 
disengaged for a short period, and will be happy t0 render them 
available to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to im- 
prove themselves in that Language and its Literature. 
s Jus s apply to Mr. John W. Parker, Bookseller, West 
rem 





B.2 -S OCIETIES 
AND eatin INE VERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, 
are now regularly supplied with ks for perusal, including all 
the New and Standard Publications, M azines, &c. upon new 
end ment ar ——- terms to them. Full partic lars can be 
had post, on application. to EDWARD BULL, 
LIBRARIAN. 19. I  Hollao-otrect™ Cavendish-square. 


A S WAITER.—A Youne Max, : aged 30, who 
erfectly understands his business, and can be highly 
recommended. lease apply or direct (post paid) to S. J., at 
Mr. Rhodes’s, Surrey Coal-hole Tavern, next the Surrey Theatre. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, Regent-street. 
t 
Hs Grego. the Duke of Rut- | The . Hon. Lord flesthwick. 
an 


E. Welby, Es: sq. 
The Most Noble the Marquis Sonn G. Booth, Esq. 

of Northampton, Barber Beaumont, wise. 

The Directors of the ProTectTor Fine OFFICE having deter- 
mined to discontinue their Business, parties insured therein will 
naturally look around among other Offices in which they ma 
re-insure most beneficially. The Directors of the CC cou NTY 
FIRE OFFICE, therefore, submit to consideration, that in the 
County Fire Office the Insured share i in the Profits, after paying 
losses and the = nses of an economical management, and are 
exonerated b arge Capital from all personal responsibility. 
That Returns of 10, 20, and 25 per Cent. have been paid, durin; 
the last 22 years, to ) all who have continued insured 7 years, an 
to the amount of £93,000—a greater adv: patege to the Public than 
has been realized by any other Fire 

Applications from Agents to the late | Protector Fire Office to 
become Agents to the County Fire Office, will be immediately 
attended to. 














In the press, and speedily will be published, in 1 vol. vo., illus- 
NTA RRA AT LVI Maps and Drawings of Scenery & Costume. 
ATIVE of a JOURNEY tothe ZOOLU 
= NTRY, in ang TH AFRICA. 
By € APT. LLEN F. GARDNER, R.N. 





London: W ititam Crofts, 19, Chancery- wane: 
Part 6 price 1s., completing the Wo’ 
ESTALL and MARTIN'S ILLUSTRA. 


\ 


The Crucifixion. 
Judas wotraying Christ. 


TIONS to the saad bi ae AMEN PT. 
ON 
|The’ Parable of the Ten Vir- 
The Entombment. he Woman taken in Adul- 
Simon blessing Christ. 
Christ casting out the Legioy The. “Opening of the Seventh 
of Deviis. Seal. 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 


Reduced RT 6d. t 
HE cous? MAGAZINE 





LA BELLE ““ASSEMBLEE, 
TENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
The Larian ‘Toco. By The Headless Man 
Author of the *‘ Heliotrope.’ | A Tale of the W ahaubees. By 
The Departure. N. /oolrych, Esq. 


The Curse; a Tipperary Tale.| No! 5 
Portraits of distinguished Li- Literature and Philosophy— 


terati. Selections from the French 
Lines. By Miss Georgiana| of Victor Hugo. 

James. The Court; &c. &e. 
Impromptu. 


ELLISHMEN 
PORTRAIT of the HON. L AD ag ST, from a Painting by 


THREE COLOU a FIGURES. of FEMALE COSTUME, 
from Original Drawings. 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCXLVI. for APRIL. 
Contents : 1. Oxford and Dr. Hampden—2. Sampayo, the Con- 
tractor—3. Sonnets on the Offices and Fortunes of Poetry, by W. 
Archer Butler—4, State of Protestantism in France—5. Job Pip- 
pins; the Man who ‘Couldn't help it.’—6. Rictonades the Youth 
Fanny Fairfield, Part II. Conclusion—s. Th ‘hevalier 
d’Industrie—9. Bernard of V entadour, and his Works—_10. The 
Unbidden Guest—11. Translations from the Greek Anthology, 
ey Ww yy —I12. Extracts from the Journals of an Alpine 
raveller, 
William Blac kwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London 


rPHE DU BLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for APRIL. 

Contents :—The State of the Irish Poor—Machiavel, the Flo- 
rentine Historian, illustrated by a e in the a His- 
tory of Ireland. d— Hibernian Nights Sepmamenta, ‘ourteenth 
Night. Rosabel of Ross, Part T e Orange Institution— 
Francesca—I Fiorelli Italiani. Noe ret he Irish Corporation 
| Bill—Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen. No. 3: Berkeley, 


‘Dublin : William Curry, jun. 3, Simpkin, Marshall, 7 
Co, London. Sold by all fadoksellers in'the United Kingdom: 





—7. 














RASER Se APRIL, No. LXXVI, 


2s. 6d. contai 

The Familiar Letters or cowley, with 2 Notices of his Life, and 
Sketches of some of his Friends and Contemporaries ;_now first 
rinted—Pére la Chaise—Morning Musings with a Favourite 

ld Poet—Gallery of Literary Charac ‘ters, No. 71, with a full- 
length Portrait of a is Place, + sofaH 
Hebrew Idyls, No. Ishmael the Outcast ; No. X. Lament for 
Sauland Tb, She eridan Knowles's Plays—Of the Private 
Life of Lafayette—What is the use of a Lord ieutenant of Ire- 
land ?—Another Caw from the Rookwood! Turpin out again— 
On the Sea-fed Regine for Brabat '§ elling Vessels instead of Steam, 
by John Galt—The pat Mater.—Rptsties to the Lite- 
rati, No. —Sketches of Savage Life, 
No. III. Tecumseh, Chief Warrior of the Shawanees—The 
. No-Popery’ ery—! April- Day Sonnets, by Sir Morgan O'Doherty, 


The January Number of FRASER’S MAGAZINE for. 1835 
has been reprinted, to meet the Somanical the new Subscribers, 
who can now commence the Volume which began with the year. 

The Fearvuary Number contains Suenteowe Papers, viz. 
four Political (thoroughly Conservative), two Biographical, three 
Historical, three Poetical, six Critical, two Theatrical, one Ec- 
clesiastical; also two T; ‘ales and Narratives ; ; and one Paper on 
Sporting Matters, by Nimr The Portrait for the month is 
Farapay the Chemist. 

The Marcu Number contains eighteen Papers, viz. three 
Political (thoroughly Conservative), two Biographical, one His- 
torical, three Poetical, six Critical, ‘and three Tales and Narra- 
tives. "The Portrait for the month i is Bowes the Sonnetteer. 

The cost of this Periodical is only Half-a-Crown monthly ; 
and it is supplied at that price by all Booksellers either in town 


or country. 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
for APRIL, 
contains, among other interesting’ Papers, the following, 
Snarley-yow, or the Dog Fiend. | Letters to Brother John, No. 3. 








215, Regent-street, London. 





Pedro and Inez. Joman’s Love 
Slave Trade. The Fortune Hunter. 
I never can another wed. The Seraglio. 


Diary of « Blasé The Retainer’s Song. 

Le Commence ment du Voyage.| De L'Allem magne. 

The Charity Sister, a Tale. } The Expiation 

Ideal Prospects. When Earth was Young. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 
PERIODICALS FOR APRIL. 


MR. COLBURN'S 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Contains— 


1. Letters from the South. By |6. Taxes on Knowledge v. 
Thomas Campbell, Esq Taxes on Necessaries. 


2. Squire Dribble. By the. ‘Au- | 7. The Romance of Law. 
thor of ‘ Paul Pry.’ 8. Liberty and Slavery in 


3. Illustrations e Irish Pride. America. 
Olnenion.~ S. C. Hall: Harry |9. Ariosto to his Mistress. By 
eardon 
4. Pedy in Vacation. By N .P. More Particulars of the 
illis, panzee. x ‘Ettrick Shepherd; &c. 
5. A Letter from the *Chim- 


THE 
UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
AND 
NAVAL AND MILITARY ey ste 
Contains, amon na important 
. Economy of a Man-of- signs of & Revolutionary 
2. ty and Allowances “a 
*s Officers in India. 
. . The. ndian Arm 
A Month's Cruize on the 
yt Station. 
5. Recollections of the Byitich 
Army in the early 
With all the NAVAL "and MILITARY ONTELLIGENCE of 
t 


Henry Colburn, 13, Great ee 
On the 3ist March was published, price 7 vy 
,HU +H RE 


6. A _Midshipman's Reminis- 


. Official inqairy into the 
— r of Military Punish- 
ments 





T I Cc If WwW, 
And SCO" r'TiISH ECCLESIASTICAL RAAE, 
Contents :—1. The Nature and Design of the present Work— 
2. The Mode of defending the Church—3. Past and Present 
Times—4. The Church Commission—5, On the General Assem- 
bly’s Interim Regulations respecting he alle—Ieviews of Books— 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence—Fiars, 
Edinburgh: Fraser & Co. Londen: Smith, Elder, & Co. 





HE LON DON ry "WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. V.—XLVIII. Price Six Shillings. 
(United under the Management of of the Editors of Tun ‘Lonpon 
EVIE 

h. Coiention-s Memoirs of en , — Godoy—3. Pailoes- 

My of Poets—4. Municipal Reform for the Metropolie—6. By yria, 

=: and Hogg’s ‘Travels—6. France—7. Philip Van Artevelde 

—8. Traitorous Conduct of Orangemen—9. Correspondence of 

the Dukes of Cumberland and Gordon, Lords Kenyon, Wynford, 

and others—10. Theory and Practice—1. Literature of 1335—12: 
Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge—13. Postscript, &c. 

ohn Macrone, St. James-square. 





On the Ist of April was published. 


HE ANALYST; a QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL of { SCIENCE, jg TERATORE, NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, and the FINE A 
Contents - No. XV. for APRIL. 

Historical Memoranda of Wigmore Castle, Herefordshire, by 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, K.H.—On the Natural Histo of the 
Nightingale (PAilomela ry Swainson), by Blyth, 
Esq. Tooting, Surre ects of certain Mental and 

Bodily States upon <, in oS oe by Langston Parker, Esq. 
Behe Mammals of Britain systematically arranged—Organic 
Chemistry—An Elucidation of the Three British Treelings 
(Selvia)—Roman Antiquities discovered in Worcestershire—Ob- 
servations on the British Land and Fresh-water Shells found in 
the Vicinity of Congerstone, in Leicestershire, 1835-6; with Pre- 
fatory Remarks on the Advantages of cultivating the Study of 
Natural History—Sketches of European Ornithology. rrespon- 
dence—Proceedings of Provincial Societies—Fine Arts—Scienti- 
fic Miscellanea—Literary - igence; List of New Publica- 
tions— Meteorological Repo: 

Published by imphia, > Marshall, & Co. London; and may 
be Th, of all Booksellers, price 4 


he 16th No. of The ‘Analy st will appear on the 
Ist a July. 


\HE PERILS of AUTHORSHIP: an Inquiry 
into the Difficulties of Literature, pointing out everything 
needful 7 may by, oune Z ‘Authors, and putting them on 
tt reditar ressors. 
their Bi rN OLD and POPUL ie AUTHOR, is 
8 Published for the Author, by W. Ingham, 14, +... 
tran 
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~ Dedic ated, by permission, to the Countess of Blessington. 
On the 9th Instant will be i in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


DAY IN or HT E WoonDs; 
being a conmocted, Series of Tales and Poems. 
iy THOMAS MILLER, Basket-maker 
This Work will be ahinhed under the immediate "Patronage of 
The Marquis of Bute Lady Charlotte usst 
The Earl of Se erlorough Honourable H. B. Gray 
Lord Lyndhurst 
Lord Abinger 
‘The Countess de Mensault 
The Bishop of Llandaff 
katy’ Cc or otte Bury 


Barry C erawell 
[ L. Bulwer 
> es Bulwer 
Be D'Israeli 
d other distinguished and Literary Characte 
Sunil the W om may also be had elegantly bound in hiik, with 
gilt edges. Price One Guinea. 
Smith, Elder & Co. cone. 


ouvel ouvrage, : 6: 
SSAIS de ‘CORRES SPOND: ANCE FAMI- 
LIERE; a l'usage de amg s Anglaises qui se livrent a 
Vétude de la lenges Francais 
Par } Malle. E. BENOIST, 
Professeur de la langue Franguise. 
Chez l’auteur, 19, Duke-street, Portland- place ; ; Dulau, Soho- 
square; Rolandi, 20, Berners-street. 
COOKERY. 
Published this day. 
RS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, a “New 
Edition. Price, (formerly 7s. 6d.) now Six Shillings. 
- The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition. Price, 
mk 7s. 6d.) now Five Shillings and Sixpenc 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh : Whittaker & Co. Lowden: : and all 
Booksellers. 











BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Just published, price ly. 6d. 
LETTER to BENJAMIN HAWES, Esa. 
M.F., being Strictures on the ‘ Minutes of Evidence’ 
taken before the Select Committee on the British Museum ; 
with an Appendix, congeiuing Heads of Inquiry for the Improve- 

ment of the Museum, & 
By EDWARD EDWARDS. 
Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


~NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TOUGH YARNS.’ 
In 2 vols. with Etchings, by George Cruikshank, price 16s. bound 


in cloth 
TALES. 


’ 
AN D and SEA 
By THE OLD SAILOR. 

“We have read them, we could not help B.o-ot Ne really a 
very cunerios work.”’ —Metropolitan, (Capt. 
Old Sailor, and author of that clever publics aon * Tough 
Yarne® is one of the most pleasing of our naval writers. The able 
sketches he has given in his former works have rendered him 
extremely popular; his present Tales are no less spirited and 
amusing, the volumes are neatly got up, and illustrated by our 
friend George Cruikshank.” "Naval and Military Gazette. 
By the same Author, in 1 vol. feap. with 17 Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, price 10s. 6¢, bound in cloth, 
Touge Yarns; a Series of Naval Tales and 
Sket 
™ Tne Ola Sailor paints sea scenes and adventures with vigour 
and gusto,—re minding us of Tom Cringle, and with a strong 
sense of the comical that approaches Smollett.’ "Spectator. 
Sflingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exe ae 


Recently published, price 3s. 6d. boards, 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
By the Rev. J. G. TIARKS and O. SCHMIDT. 
Contents: Grammatical Exerci Elements of Astronomy, 
&c.—Historical Sketches of the Lives of the Protestant Re- 
formers, and the chief Events of the Reformation—Dialogues. 
J. Wacey; A. Richter; London. Milliken & Son, Dublin; 
W. Grapel, Cicomael: J.Wright, Bristol; T. Clarke, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, in ovo. (pp. 10), aith p= than ie En- 
tgravings on Wood, price for 1 
YNHE LON DON MEDICAL. GAZETTE ; 
containing Original Articles by above Sixty Medical Prac. 
titioners; Lectures on Materia Medica, _by Mr. Pereira; on 
Clinical Medicine, by Dr. Latham on various interesting points 
in Surgery, by Sir Charles Bell, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and Mr. 
Guthrie ; on ‘Diseases of the Brain by M. Andral. Together 
with an immense mass of Reviews Re -ports, and intelligence of 
every descri Rion. connected with Medicine. 
ndon: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


Just BST RE z= pric ¢ 24s. 4to. cloth, Part I. completing the work, 
f-ETRIC TABLES: comprising Graphic 
tne cag beautifully coloured, with Descriptions and 
Practical Remarks, exhibiting on_ dissec ted plates man er, 
tant subjects in — Practice of Midwifery. By G. SPRA 
Surgeon-Accoucheur. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


ECOND EDITION.—CASES illustrative of a 
very epecenstal Method of treating CONSU 5% JON. 
By Sir CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D, 
“ Mascagni has declared that, if ever we find = Taaie for 
Consmmprtion, it will be one of those which can be applied to the 
lungs by means of inhalation.”"—Athene 


Lately Re M in 12mo. 3rd edition, inate . price 9x. boards, 

SURE ETHODS of IMPROVING 

Pi, by regulating the Diet and Regimen: exhibit- 

ing all the most ‘approved Principles of Health and Longevity, 
with the remarkable power of proper Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, 
&c. in the Cure of obstinate Chronic Diseases, as well as in pro- 
moting Health and Long Life. To which are added an Account 
of the excellent Effects of Training for Health, and Maxims for 
the Bilious and Nervous, ~ Consumptive, &c. Illustrated by 
Cases By T. J. GRAHAM 

“ We are disposed to think it the most useful and rational work 
of the kind we have met with. It contains many hints novel to 
us, and is altogether an Be ion TR Code of Hez 

“The tendency of this volume to advance the important ob- 
jects which it proposes is unquestionable, and we warmly rec ‘om- 
mend it. It is intelligent, practical, and highly interesting.” 

yew Literary Gazet 
“ That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 
our conviction.’’"— Edinburgh Observer, 
London: published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’- 
court. Sold UF all Booksellers. 
lso, by the same Author, 2rd edition, price &s. 6d. 

2. A Treatise on Indigestion; illustrating the 
Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment of the prevailing 
Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical Observations 
on some painful Complaints originating in them, especiall 
MENTAL AERATION, ‘Tic Douloureux, and Fulness of Blo: 
in the Head 

“We Sore recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.’""—London Medica 
Journal. “It is evidently the result of close attention to, | 
much experience in the subject." —British Magazine 


























Just published: in 12mo. with Woodcuts, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
RINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, familiarly illustrated and ap- 
pane toe Vv ee ee of wanes Purposes. Designed for the Instruc- 
u ers 
Hon of Yor he Rev, WILLIAM RITCHIE, L.L.D 
Professor PY Natural } Philosophy in the University of London. 
“ The author has, in general, successfully executed the task 
he proposed to himself; and the student who steadily follows 
his steps, and fairly attains the end of the work, diminutive as 
it is in its dimensions, will have mastered difficulties which have 
cost many minds, though assisted by the best works that ex- 
isted, months, and even years, to overcome.”’—Magazine of 


Popular Science, No. 1. 
By the same Author, 

Principles of Geometry, familiarly illustrated, and 
applied to a Variet of useful ‘Purposes. ‘Designed for the In- 
struction of Young Persons. 12mo. with 150 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 
c lot 

The practical applications which are added, must render the 
study very delightful to the young, since the Exercises on the 
Principles will be found as emusing | as the ordinary sports of 
childhood.” —Athenenm, Sept. 28, 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, oa and Publishers to 
the University of London, Upper Gower-street. 


BRITISH BOTANY. 
This day is published, price 6d. plain, and ls. with the Plates 
eatly coloured, No. 5 so ‘ 
LORIGRAPHIA BRitT ANNICA 
or, ENGRAY INGS and pac air IONS ofthe FLOW ER: 
ING PLA and FERN RITAIN, a 

By RICHARD. DEAKIN aa PROBE RT. MARNOCK, Curator 

of the Sheffield Botanical and Horticultural Gardens 

The Florigraphia Britannica is published in Monthly Num- 
bers, each number illustrated by two plates, each containing 
Six qigures of Plants 

The species are treated of in the order of the Linnean sys- 
tem, ane with very creditable skill. The work is very cheap.” 
u's Mag. of Natural History. 

2 T he engravings, though small, are well executed, and the 
colouring good; and to obviate any difficulty that may arise 
from the smallness of the plates, the authors have given dissec- 
tions ‘of. and considerably magnified the reproduc’ tive organs, 
&c. We recommend this work to the notice of all who desire 
to become acquainted with the native plants of. this countr 
and from its reasonable price it cannot fail to get into the han $ 
of all classes.”"—Paxton’s Mag. of Botany. 

“The engravings, and every plant. mentioned has one, are 
neatly performed, and well coloured. The information con- 
veyed by the letter-press i is full without redundancy. The price 
is extremely moderate.”’—Metropolitan . 

* The first number appeared on the tet of August. The plates 
are well executed, and the colouring good. It promises to be 
a work of utility. The Linnwan arrangement is intended to be 
followed, at wn opme _ that the natural order of each genera 
is given."’ 

Shetlield : priced ‘and Zabltshet by George Ridge, 3, King- 
street; and sold roombridge, 6, Panyer-a thi Pater- 
noster-row, row by Fy Ls J. Menzies, Princes-stre “ — 

Of whom may be had, Part I. price 3s. 6d. 
Lichenes Britannici, or Specimens of the Dichens 
of Britain, by J. Bohler. 


a THE CLERGY, HEADS OF FAMILIES, ETC. 

In the 2nd of May will be published, price 2s. 6d. Part I. 
Hi FLORA DOMESTICA ; or, History of 
Medicinal Plants, ipfigenees to Great Britain. Ilustrated 

by numerous coloured Pla a 
By BENJAMIN i. BARTON, F.L.S. 
PROSPECTU 

This Work will contain a correct a “scription of = the Medi- 

cine Plants growing wild in the woods and fields of this coun- 
and such as are cultivated and easy of access in ourgardens. 

The history of each plant will comprise its botanical and popular 
character—its poisonous qualities, if any—the uses to which it 
has been applied in medicine, the arts, and j in rural and domestic 
econom —thes ene of preparing its active principle, with the 

roper doses, & 
5 The Botanical ‘Description will be accompanied with a familiar 
account of the most prominent characte ristics of the plant in 
question, together with its habits and locality, so that, if un- 
known, it may be readily discovered—an object that will be 
much facilitated by a reference to the coloured plate by which 
eac “ subject is illustrate: 

the Work is not intended as a treatise on plants, scientifi- 

es considered, it will be divested as much as possible of all 
technical phraseology, the author’s principal object being to 
enable those who have the opportunity, to make themselves ac- 
uainted with the properties of those important vegetable pro- 
uctions which, by a bountiful Providence, are so profusely 
scattered around, 








CONDITIONS, 

Each Part of the Flora Domestica will contain at least Forty- 
eight pages of jetter-press, illustrated with Twelve accurate and 
beauelfully-c soloured figur: 

Part will be published on the ond of May next, to 
be ged nd regulaaly every month, price 2s. 6d. 
ondon ; E, C Thomas’ s-street, Southw ark. Sold b 
Simpkin, ‘Marshall | a Co., Stationers’-hall-court; Sherw 
Gilbert & Piper, Saeed an geet London. Edinburgh, Carfrae 
& Son; Dublin, Fannin & Co. ; Glasgow, Charles Dew 
MODELS OF Re a IAL LETTERS, 
mo. vol. bound in cloth, * 
RACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESPON- 
DENCE. A Collec — of Modern Letters of Business, 
with Notes critical and anaes = an Analytical Index, and 
an Appendix, containin orma Invoices, Account-sales, 
nig sr ading, and Bills of ps — nge. Also an Explanation 
of the German Chain Rule as applicable to the calculations 


of Exchanges. 
By WILLI = ANDERSON, 





TO OFFICIAL ASS ngNE ces, SOL JICITORS, MANUFAC- 


In 1 large vol. 8vo. 600 M0, price only 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
Calculators’ Sure Guide, or the most Comprehen- 
sive Reckoner ever published, agelic able to all business trans- 
actions; in which may be found, by a single ingpection, the 
amount of any number of punds weight, ya from 1 to 
90,000, at any price from a farthing to 19s. lid.: alee ‘Dividends 
on Bankrupts’ and Insolvents’ Estates, expressly calculated for 
that purpose. By WILLIAM WALTON, Accountant. 
Ill. 
3rd edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 500 pages, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
Gummersal’s Discount Tables. This work is pre- 
eminently distinguished from all others on the same subject b 
facility of reference, distinctness of type, and accuracy of cal- 
culation, The tables are co muted at 
. 4, 4] 5 per 
They are also ac pampered with Tables of Ti E and Brokerage. 
N.B. ‘This work was o: pw ublished at l. ly., and exten- 
sively patronized by the nkers ; but, ‘solely i in conse- 
quence of its having been stereotyped, the publisher is enabled 
e the price to 10s. 6d. 
; Effingham 


Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 








E LORDS ; AND THE | faye 
published, in post 8vo. price 
anv RECOLLECTIONS of the HOUSE 
of LORDS. Including Personal Sketches of the Leading 
Members. By the Author of ‘ Random Recollections of the 
louse of Commons 
Recently published, price 10s. 6d. the 3rd edition of 
Random Recollections of the House of Commons, 
“This work will be more extensively circulated and carefully 
read Suir any other volume published within the last three 
years. Mite 
“A most extraordinary work. It cannot fail to create a sensa. 
tion both in the literary and political world.”’—Scots Times, 
Nothing more satisfactory was ever put into written lan. 
guage.’ ’"—Monthly Review. 
Smith. Elder & Co, Cornhill. 
eae LIBRARY, —, XIU. 
In small 8vo. with Portrait, pri 
HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Herts, and late Fellow of 
‘rinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchyard, and W. aterloo-place. 
Lately published, by the same Author, uniformly printed, and 
illustrated with Portraits, 
1. The Life of Wiclif. 6s. 
2. The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 2 vols, 12s, 
3. The Life of Bishop Jewel. 6s. 


vas Pc am ELEMEN Ty ARY BC Ons. 
bound in cl 


HERV ILLES FIRST STEP to ‘SRENCH, 


_etieeuntitte to, and in harmony with, all French 








Gram 

me We notice this little work from a conviction of its utility.”"— 
Leeds Times. 

“One great difficulty is removed by the work—that of distin- 
tinguishing between the English and French grammatical con- 
struction.”’—Courier, 

“ The planis new ; it also combines the advantages of afford- 
ing meant by which French may be pleasantly as well as rapidly 

learned Monthly Review. 

“This very interesting and engaging little volume well de- 
serves especial notice. onceive this ‘ First Step to French’ 
a very large one.”"—Tyne Hereury. 


FRENCH PHRASES and ipioms for BEGINNERS. 
2nd omen, considerably augmented, with a Vocabulary, and 
14 Wood-cuts, price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

L’Echo de Paris: a Selection of familiar Phrases 
which a Pupil would daily hear pid arsupe bine if he were 
living among French people. By ¥ Lepage 

mong hundreds of excellent a4, on <i. renc eh Lan age, 
not one enables the English to converse with natives when in 
France, because their familiar conversation abounds in idioms, 
hitherto anny learned on the spot when too late. 

ri ho de Paris fills up that chasm, for the learner will 
find in it all the idioms = chit-chat of the French in a very 
novel and interesting s 

London: Effingham Wi ‘ison, 88, Royal Exchange; and all 
Booksellers. 
_ Published this 4 @ complete in 2 vols. small 8vo. 
Price reduced to 10s Lepr me loth, and lettered in gold, 
Sth edition ¢ 
UNALLAN ; or, KNOW WHAT YOU 
JUDGE. A Story. By GRACE KENNEDY. 
William Oliphant & Son, Edinburgh; and Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co. London. Also, by the same Author, 

Father Clement; 2 Roman Catholic Story. 8th 
edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth 

Profession is not Principle ; ; or, the Name of 
Christian is not Christianity. 6th edition, lsmo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Philip Colville; a Covenanter’s Story. A Frag- 
ment. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

The Decision; or, Religion must be All or is 
Nothing. 9th edition, Ismo. 2s. 6d. bds. ae 

Anna Bom a Story for Children. 5th edition, 
18mo. 23. 6d 

The Whole ‘Works of Grace Kennedy, including 
the above, several Minor Pieces, Memoir, &c. Handsomely 
printed in 6 vols. 12mo. with Plates. Price 30s. bound in cloth. 

TRANSLATIONS FRom THE GERMAN, 
Published by D. A. TALBOYS, Oxford. 
F. HERMANN MANUAL of the POLI- 
e@ TICAL ANTIQUITIES of GREECE. 8vo. Nearly ready. 

2. Funemen 's Manual of the History of Philo- 
~~“ 8v0. 

3. A Manual of Ancient Geography, compiled 
from the Works of Professor Heeren. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

4. Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History. 8vo. 15s. 

5. Manual of the History of Modern 
Europe. 2 vols. 8vo, 1. 4s. 

Historical Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse and iy of the Principal Nations of Antiquity; 
6 vols. 8vo. 4/. 5s. 6d. The Asiatic Nations, 3 vols. 2/. 5s., and 
Ancient Greece, ios, 6d., may be had separately. i ‘ 
Influence of the Reformation. Rise 
and Influence of Political Theories. Rise and Progress of Bri- 
~ Continental Interests. In 1 vol. 8vo. Nearly ready. 

. Niebuhr on the Geography of Herodotus, &c. 
B.. 6s. 

9. An Epitome a Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
By Travers Twiss. 8vo. 12s. 

10. Jahn’s Biblical ‘Antiquities. 8vo. Nearly ready. 

11. Moritz’s Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
12mo. 6s. 

12. Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature, from 
Adelung. 8vo. 10s. 

13. Grafenhan’s Hebrew Exercises, adapted to 

Stuart’s and Lee’s Hebrew Grammars. 8vo. 10s. 
IN THE PRESS. 

14. K. O. Muller’s Manual of Archzology and 
Art. 8vo. 

15. Aug. Matthia’s Manual of the History of 
Greek and Roman Literature. sv 

16. Wachsmuth’s Historical and Political Anti- 
quities of Greece. 4 vols, 8vo. 

17. Ritter’s History of Ancient Philosophy. 


4 vols. 8vo. 
London : sold by Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin & Marshall; and 














always may be had of Francis Macpherson, Holborn. 
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Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

NGLAND in 1835; beinga SERIES 
of LETTERS written to Friends i in Germany during a 
Residence in London, 5 nd Excursions into the Provinces. 
By FREDERIC K VON I rR. . 

Translated from the German, by 5 ARAH AUSTIN. 

one Murray, Albemarle-street 
nis day is published, post &v 
N the DEATHS of some EMINENT PHI- 
LOSOPHERS of MODERN TIMES; Bacon, spor LE, 
NEWTON, LOCKE, ADDISON, JONES, and JOHNS 
By SIR HENRY HAL FORD, Bart. 
Lately published, by — ae a aa a Second Edition, 
S| vi '. 











Popular Essays on some of the most important 


s, &e. 
sacaaans John Murray. Albemarle-street. 


Lately, alee in 12mo. pp. 382, price 4s. the 6th Edition ; pee 





pp. 110, double columns, price 1s. 6d. ‘ 


RHE CONSTITUTION of MAN CON- 
SIDERED in Reba IN to SXTRRN AL OBJECTS. 
GEORGE COMBE, 

This Work has ont through AL, voditiene in America, and 

been translated into several of the Continental languages of 
Seventeen thousand copies of it have been sold in Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1835 and 1836. 

Longman & Co., Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.,and Orr & Smith, 
London; W. R. Chambers, and John Anderson, jun. Edin- 
burgh ; and sold in the Country by the Agents for *Chambers’s 
Journal. 





FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVI. 
In duodecimo, oe witha Epantionlons from a drawing 
by price 5s. in cloth board: 
SURVEY of "the WISDOM of GOD i in the 
ation, or ( Compondiem of Natural Philosophy. By 
JOHN W TESLEY, A A new edition, adapted to the present 
state of Science, €, ROBERT MUDIE, Author of ‘ A Guide to 
the Observation of Nature,’ &c. in 3 vols. :—Vol. Man—Ver- 
tebrated Animals—forming Vol. 56 of the FAMILY LIBRARY. 
* Vols. 2 and 3, completing the work, will be pablishe rd on 
the” Ist of June. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, from every other Bookseller in the 
tingtom. 

A new edition, in 1 vol. 12mo., . price 3s. 6d. b 
OLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
ABRIDGED. Continued to the passing of the Reform Act. 
Also, by the same Publishers, 





Goldsmith’s History of England, with a Continua- 
tion to the Death of George IV. 3 vols. 8vo. price 27s. 


2. 
Goldsmith’s History of Rome, complete in 1 yol. 


8vo. price 9s. ‘ 
Goldsmith’s History a! Greece. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 


The Foregoing Histories, Abridged for the Use of 
Schools. Price » Bs. 6d. e ach. 

London: T. Cade Bi 8 Richardson ; Longman, Rees, & Co. ; 
J. M. Richardson; Baldwin & ( ‘radock ; J . & F. Riving gton ; 

J. Booker; Hamilton, Adams & Co.; E. Williams - hittak ker 
& Co.; Sherwood & Co. ; ; Simpkin, Marshall se V. Joy; 
W. Darton & Sons; W. Edwards; and J on 


Now ready, with Maps and numerous flictetee in 2 vols. 8vo. 


price 30s. 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in KOOR- 
DISTAN, and on the SITE of ANCIENT NINEVEH, 
with Journal of a Voyage down the Ties to Bagdad, and an 
Account of a Visit to Sheraz and Pers 
By the late CLAU DIUS JAMES RICH, Esq 
The Honourable ye India Company's Resident in Bagdad, 
uthor of * An Account of Ancient Babylon. 
ited by H1s Wipow. 

*,* This Work, long expected by all who knew the merits 
and acquirements of the lamented Author, is now published 
from his Original MSS. 

ondon : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


Lately published a new edition, in 2 vols. Svo. with a Portrait, 
other Illustrations, 24s. boards, 

A MEMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC 
= RV ICES of SIR THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, 

F.RS. &c. particularly in the Government of Java, 1s11— 

1816; q cook ok and its Dependencies, 1817—1821; with Details 

of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastern’ Arc hipelago, 

and Selec — from his Correspondence. By HIS WIDOW. 

ndon : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster row 


2 vols. &vo. price 28s. bo 
A N ESSAY upon NAT ION AL CHARACTER 
being an Inquiry into some of the principal Causes whict h 

contribute to aa and modify the Character of Nations in the 
state of Civiliz 

By RIC HARD re SHENEV IX, Esq. F.R.S.L. & E., M.R.LA. &e. 

“It is a work put forth in the noblest spirit of literature—that 
which looks to the future, and builds up, not a palace for self to 
dwellin, but a noble and enduring monument for the instruction 
of ages yet to come.”"—Literary Gazette. 

London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


MR. SMART'S EDITION OF WALKER’S CRITICAL PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY ENTIRELY REMODELLED, 
vow comeiate | inl lasze vel. or. 
his day was published, y 
NEW CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the English Language, adapted to the pre- 
seut state of Literature and Science: embodying the original 
stores of Johnson, the additions of Todd and W. ebster, and 
= words in modern use not included in former Dictionaries. 
Exhibiting the pronunciation of words in unison with more 
accurate schemes of sounds than any yet furnished, according 
to principles carefully and laboriously investigated ; explain- 
ing their meaning by classification and mutual reference as well 
as by improved definitions; and accompanied by 
1. Hints for surmounting defects of utterance, “foreign, provin- 
cial, vulgar, and impedimental. 
it An etymological index of common terminations. 
Ill. Akey tg the pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
proper name 
IV. A brief ‘appendix on the pronunciation of modern foreign 


names. 
», B. H. SMART, 

Author of an Outline o Sematology ; a Practical Grammar of 

English Pronunciation ; Theory and Practice of Elocution, &c. 
_London : printed ¥i T. Cadell, Strand; Longman, Rees & 
Co. 3 J. Richardson ; J . Booker ; Baldwin & Cradock ; “wg 
& Co.; J.G.& FF. Rivington ; 3 Hamilton, Adams, & o.; 3. Whit- 
taker & Co. 3 Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; W. Mas ason; W. H. 
Allen & Co.; nm; Houlston & Son; J. Templeman; 
4. Van Voorst; and J. & J.J. Deighton, Cambridge. 




















SECOND EDITION OF MR. WILLIS’ S NEW WORK 
pescreLiyes BY THE WAY. 
By N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 

Now ready, in 3 3 vols. royal 12mo, 

A Continuation of Mr. Willis’s ‘Sketches of English Seley, 
appears in this Edition ; with ‘A Visit to Abbotsford,” and 
Conclusion of the ‘Tour in Scotland ;’ forming nearly half a 
volume of cnginss matter. 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





This nupeiey in 2 vols. post 8vo. handsomely bound, with Sixteen 
graphic Illustrations by George C: ruikshank, 
- a 
K ETCHES BY ‘BO Z| 
“Fully merit a lasting popularity. The varied aspects of | 
society in the middle and lower classes are touched off with 
admirable truth and vivacity."—Morning Post. 

“* The author's perception of the ludicrous is quic k—his humour 
ofa rich vein—his style is unafiected, racy, and agreeable.’ 
Examiner. 

“The scenes and characters are sketched with admirable 
truth.’’"—Atheneum, 

“These volumes are the merriest of the season.”\—Court 
Journal, 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





St. James’s-square, March 30. 
Mr. MACRONE will publish, inthe ensuing Month, the following 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 3 vols. post &vo. 
U A r R E-F R | 8. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. Agi of ‘Stories of 
Waterloo,’ * My Life,’ & 


Il. 
MR. NEALE’S NEW NOVEL, 
PRIORS OF PRAGUE, 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ &c. 

Ill. 

NEW ROMANCE, BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
LOR D R OL DAN. 
An Historical Romance. 

By the Author of * Paul Jones,’ &c. 

Iv. 

MR, AINSWORTH’S NEW WwoRrRK, 

R I Cc H T oO N, 
Will positively be delivered early in May. 
MR. SHARON TURNER’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
From the eT Period to the Desth of Elizabeth. 
2 vols. 8vo. Price al. 3 
By SHARON TURNER, F.A.S., x AS 
The above may be had in the following se parate + — 


THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 
5th edition, 3 vols. svo. 2/. 5s. boards. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND dusing the MIDDLE AGES: 
From W —— the Conqueror to Henry VII. 
vols. 8vo. price 3d, 


THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 


3rd edition, 2 vols. -. price 1. 6s. boards. 


THE REIGNS of EDW ARD VL. MARY, and 
ELIZABETH. 


THE 





2nd edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s. boards. 
London: Longman & Co. 
NEW WORK ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Now ready, neat pocket size, illustrated with Plates, 
URE NOLOGY SIMPLIFIED; being an 
Expesitionef the Ep aciviccand Applic: ational Phrenology 
to the Practical Us f Life; intended as a Sequel to the * Cate- 
chism of Phre wet ate of which “ye thousand copies have now 
been given to the public. 
By a MEMBER of the EDiveUpGH PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIET 





* 


W. R. M'Phun, Publisher, Glasgow; N. H. Cotes, 139, Cheap- 
side. London. 


DR. LARDNER ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, RAILROADS, 
AND STE AM NAVIGATION. 
Just published, in 12mo. with Engravings and Woodcuts, 


price 7s. 6d. clo’ a: 

HE STEAM-E GINE 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED, with 

its Application tothe Arts and Manufactures, to Steam Naviga- 
tion, and neon tna with Plain Maxims for the Guidance of 


Railway Speculat 
By ER, L.L.D. F.R.S. 


the —, DIONYSIU SL Ane 
rge 
Printed for Taylor &W m rose Hers and Publishers to 
the t niversity of London, U |, Upper Gower-street. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Just published, neatly printed in 1 vejpme, 18mo. bound in 
cloth, price 2s, 
A N INTRODUCTIO} a ‘PHRENOLOG * 
in the form of Oye ation and Answer, with an Appendix, 
and copious Illustrative > 
By ROBE 7 T MAC NISH, 
Antnas.< of the ‘ Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ &c. and Momber of 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow 
Also, late 1% publishe d, price 2s. 3 
Dr. Brigham on Mental Cultivation. With Notes 
by Dr. Macnish. 
Reid & Co. Glasgow ; and Whittaker & Co. London. 
DRAWING BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 
HE LITTLE SKETCH BOOK. A Series of 
ery easy Studies in Landscape Figures, &c. By G. 
CHIL Ds. Fourteen Nos. 6¢. each; or neatly bound in 2 vols. 
in cloth, 4s. each. | $e 
2, Lessons in Flower Painting. By James 
Andrews. Six Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, containing two exquisite] 
coloured Studies of Flowers, with Duplic ate Plates uncoloured, 
for the pupil's practice. The Work complete,elegantly bound, l6s. 
3. Studies of Heads after Nature. By Miss 
Louisa, i he Ele Part I. 4 Plates, 3s. 67. 
4. The Elementary Drawing Book of Landscapes. 
By G. Phy Nine Parts, ls. ; orin cloth, complete, 8s. 
5. Fussell’s Studies of Heads, from celebrated 
Pictures in the National Gallery, Seven Plates, ls, 6d. each. 
6. Inskipp’s Studies of Heads. A Series of very 
beautiful Designs, engraved on Steel in the Chalk style. 1s. 6d. 


each. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
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day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s 


his 
| Cn HEN NINGSEN’S Personal Account of 
the most § Spitting Events of the PRESENT WAR in SPAIN. 
pacer furray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW "NEW AND SPLENDID wort ART. 

s day is published, pri 

| FATH’ 3 Dit AWING- ROOM. ‘PORTFOLIO. 

Containing Six large and beautiful Engravings, in a hand- 
= use. 

The Countess of Blessington 

The Sisters .sceseee 

The Secret Dise ov 

‘The eg of Abydos 

: Madame la Valliere 

6. The Enraged Antiqua’ Jenkins. 

*,* A few plain proofs, 1. lls. 6e India proofs, 2/. 2s. 
proofs before letters, 2. 12s. 6d. ‘ithe prints may be had 
separately, price 4s. each. 

Cha nrles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


NEW AND CURIOUS WORK ON ANGLING, 
This day is published, price 16s. bound in cloth, 


HE ANGLER’S SOUVENIR, 
By P, FISHER, Esq. 
*,* A unique and splendid volume, — illustrated with 
Line Engravings by Beckwith and Topham; each page sur- 
rounded by an emblematical Engraving on Wood. The type 
cast on purpose is pec uliar—and no expense has been spared to 
reduce a Work, which, while it contains a mass of useful in- 
ormution to the angler, should take its place in the cabinet of 
the lover of curious books. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


A. E. Chalon, R.A. 
ohn Hayter. 

Miss L. Sharpe. 
H. Andrews. 

E. T, Parris. 


















This day, in fe. 8vo. with Vignette, 6s. cloth, Vo 
HISTORY of the REFORM rN TION 

By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, A.M. 
Author of ‘A ag A — ( ~ 4] -¥ hs the Cyclopedia. 


Fo ol, 
DR. LARDNER’ Ss c pint tye LOP-EDIA. 
Pub. March 1, Foreign Statesmen, Vol. II. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 
London: Longman & Co. ; and John Taylor & Co. 
TO THE CLERGY, STUDENTS OF DIVINITY, &c. 
1 day are published, by Thomas Clark, Edinburgh, price 6s. 
YHE BIBLICAL CABINET, Vow. XI, 
containing ROSENMULLER’S BIBLICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY, with a General Introduction t red Geography. Trans- 
lated from the German, by the Rev. N. MORREN, A.M., with 
— by the Translator. 

The Cabinet Library of Scarce and Celebrated 
ma, Part III. ; gontetaiey Rey. MOSES L OWM AN'S ai 
ment to prove the Vir and Perfections of God a priori, wit 
Preface by JOHN py " Ser TH, D.D.. L.L.D. Price bs. 

3. My Old House ; or, the Doctrine of Changes. 
Price 10s. “6d. cloth. 

“ A treatise full of the truest philosophy, and well worthy of 
general attention in these times." —Blackwood's Magazine. 

Edinburgh : Clark. eaten: Rivington & Co.; Hamilton & 
Co. Dublin: Curry & ¢ 


CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 
Just completed, in a handsome Mahogany Chest, price 6/. 6s., 
Dedic N ~d to the Professors of Chemistry of the United Kingdom, 
ary 

NEW CHEMICAL CABINET, or Ama- 

tTevR’s LABORATORY : comprising an organized Col- 

lection of 130 Chemical ‘Tests, and best contrived modern Ap- 

paratus, for the performance of refined Experiments of demon- 
stration and research. 

anged on a new Princip! 


A C soutien “MIN ER ALOGIC. AL BOX, or 
POCKET BLOWPIPE APPARATUS, 24s. ; containing above 
20 essential requisites for assaying Minerals, Metallic Oxides, &c. 


PORTABLE CHEMICAL LABORATORY ; 
containing above 90 Tests and Apparatus, price 1. 11s. 6d. ; with 
Stoppe red Bottles, French Polished Cabinet, BE = k nd Key, 
2l. or with extra Apparatus, and be otter tinished, 

Prepare d by R. B. Epe, Her Majesty's Ap =~ oe 
Agent, Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Che apallie , corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London ; who h: uve constantly a Stock on 

var and where also may be bed AN ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LUGt E or tHe apove, GRATIS, with a full and particular 
Description of their Contents. 


LATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, jenden oO posite, the 

Rank of England.—The best wrought FIDDIL UE PATTERN 
SPOONS and Forks, at 7s. 2. pe r ounce. The following are ‘the 
weights recomme nded, but the articles may be had lighter or 






































heavier, at the same pric e per ounce >-— s d. 
12 Fiddle Pattern Silver Table Spoons at7 0 
12 ditto Dessert ditto 7 4 
by ditto lable Forks » 7 0 
12 ditto ys essert ditto = | 4 
2 ditto Gravy Spoon wo 7 ~ 
1 ditto Soup Ladle.. 0 7 8 
4 ditto Sauce ditto.. o 16 7 S 
4 ditto It strong) ... 0 
1 ditto s o 0 
12 ditio ‘Tea Spoons...-+-+ 10 7 - 316 8 
1 pair ditto Sugar Tongs (Strong)scccccccsece 01 0 


A Pamphlet, containing detailed lists of the prices of various 
Pa attern Spoons and Forks, Silver Tea and Coffee Services, and 
of the different articles of Plated Ware, may be had on applica- 
tion, free of cost, or will be sent into the country in answer toa 

paid letter. 


TNHE inte colansibons Fire, witnessed by J. READ, 
_ inthe Burlington Arcade, induces him once more to ¢ all, 
not only public attention, but also that of the Directors of Fire 
Establishme nts, and partic wiarty, the Committee of the new ap- 
ointed Association (¢ ale d bv the Lord Mayor at the canton 
ouse),to his NEW PATENT HY DRAU L Ic MACHINE 
which is so portable that it may be kept in a passage, ee 
closet, or bed-room, containing from four to ten gallons of wate r, 
and may be applied in an instant, with power sufficient to stop 
the progress of fire at its first breaking out. Manufactured 
Read, 35. Regent-cirens, Piccadilly, where it may be seen An | 
proved. Also a FIRE ESCAPE, by which females, invalids, or 
children, may be safely let down from a fifth-story window, and 
the operation re pastes as often as time will permit. N.B. This 
may be inspected. copied, or improved by any person so disposed. ~d. 


*COTCH MALT WHISKEY.—The Proprietors 
t\) ofthe GRAY’S INN WINE ESTABLISHMENT deem it 
quite unnecessary, in offering this beautiful Spirit to the Public, 
to christen it with any of the numerous names under which it is 
daily advertised—they rely alone on the QUALITY, which, com- 
bined with its great age, renders it very superior to most, and 
quite equal to any that can be obtained. 

Th he price will be 21s. per gallon or 42s. per dozen. 


HENEKEY & Co, 
23, High Holborn. 
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8, New Burlington Street, April 2, 1836, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





CAPT. CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL STORY. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BEN BRACE, rue LAST or NELSON’S AGAMEMNONS, 


By the Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 


“ One of the best, if not tite best, of the nautical novels which have yet appeared. Captain Chamier can make his readers weep as well as laugh; he is an ambidexter writer, and stands, like 
Garrick in the picture, between the tragic and the comic Muse, almost doubtful which to select, yet equally capable of captivating either, * Ben Brace’ cannot fail to enhance the literary reputation 


of Captain Chamier, and rivet the attention and the encomiums of the public.” —Tines, 


2nd Edition, revised_and corrected. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. witha Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
_ By A. DE LAMARTINE. 
“Lamartine’s European reputation will be infinitely heightened by these delightful volumes.”” 
Quarterly Review. Abad 
“ This beautiful work is descriptive of scenes certainly never before painted with so much 
¢. 


eloquence and feeling.”"—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


2nd Editign, revised, with Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GEN. SIR ‘THOS. PICTON, G.C.B. 
INCLUDING HIs CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Originals in the Possession of the Family, &c. 
By H. B. ROBINSON, Esq. 
“Enriched by many new and valuable documents, and otherwise very, much improved ; we 


have great pleasure in again recommending this able work to public attention.”"—Lu. Gaz, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 


A VISIT TO THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE GIERRA LEONE), 
By FRANCIS HARRISON RANKIN, Esq. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 

“ These volumes have all the sterling sense, the nice perception of character, the simplicit 
and directness of story, the unstrained invention, the force of colouring, and the depth of feel- 
ing, which have in ‘‘The Chaperon’ procured for the accomplished authoress a just and high 
reputation.”’—Examiner. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS. CLEVELAND, ann THE ST. CLAIRS. 
By Lady ISABELLA ST. JOHN. 





In 3 vols. post8vo. 
CHRONICLES OF WALTHAM. 
By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,” &c. 
“Full of deep and almost Crabbe-like interest.”—Quarterly Review. 
“A work of intense interest and dramatic power.”"—Uniled Service Journal, 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T H E Oo UTLA W. 
By the Author of ‘ The Buccaneer,’ &c. 
“A deeply-interesting story. Among the historical personages James IT. is the most promi- 


t 
nent. He is introduced as an actor in several highly impressive scenes. William the Third and 


“ The inimitable manner in which the characters are drawn, their natural peculiarities, andthe | his Queen, the great Duke of Marlborough, and his no less celebrated wi'e; the Earl of March- 
delicate shadings that distinguish engh, temeze this work from the commonplace publications | mont, a man whose adventures, of themselves would make a romance, and several others of the 


ofthe day. The moral of the stor, 
fully."—Metropolitun, ss si 


eautifully inculcated, and urged as forcibly as beauti- | most remarkable men of the time, appear on the scene, and are sketched with great truth and 
| spirit.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SEYMOUR OF SUDLEY, or THE LAST OF THE FRANCISCANS., 
By HANNAH D. BURDON. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
THE LIFE OF THE FIRST 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
From Original D in the P of the Family. 
By Mr. B. MARTYN and Dr. KIPPIS.—(Now first published.) ’ 
Edited byG. WINGROVE COOKE, Esq., Author of ‘ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroké."—Just ready. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 


ADVENTURES DURING A JOURNEY OVER- 


LAND TO INDIA, 
Through EGYPT, SYRIA, and the HOLY LAND. 
By MAJOR SKINNER, Author of ‘Excursions in India,’ &c.—Just ready. 


New Work by the Author of ‘ A Year in Spain.’ 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


SPA 


VISITED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A YEAR IN SPAIN,’ &c. ; 
“* Most welcome volumes: they are as lively and graphically-sketched picture-books as could be desired: they carry us as absolutely into the land of bull-fights and boleros as Lewis’s sketches 
of costume, and Roberts's of scenery and cities.”"—Atheneum, 


2nd Edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF 
LORD BOLINGBROKE, AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
“ A very creditable work.”’—Edinburgh Review. 
“A biography of the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke, at once full, exact, and impartial.” —Tunes. 
“A Life of Balingbeoke was a desideratum in our historical and biographical literature, and 
this elaborate work appears worthy to fill it.""—dddas. 


3rd Edition, revised, with Additions. _ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Plates, price 2ls. 
A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE. 

Witn Sketcnes or HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, anp TURKEY. 

By MICHAEL J. QUIN, Author of * A Visit to Spain.” | . 

“The novelty of Mr. Quin’s subjects, his lively and characteristic descriptions of the various 

people he meets with, and his felicitous manner of arranging them in groups, well entitle him 
to a better reputation than can be aspired to by most modern travellers. ‘There are many things 
in the work which seem to justify the rumour that Mr. Quin started in a demi-official capacity. 
—Quarlerly Review. 


Lady Charlotte Bury’s New Work. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


T H 


D. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘FLIRTATION,’ &c. 


“This is the best of Lady Charlotte Bury’s novels; it contains more interest, variety, and vigour, than any she has hitherto 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 characteristic Illustrations, 
PARIS AND THE RISIANS 1n_ 1835. 
. By the Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 
- Gostainly the host of Mrs. Trollope’s literary performances. It will be found very delightful 
reading. There is no doubt but that it will acquire very great popularity.”.—Metropolitan Mag. 





4th Edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By E. LYTTON BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
anes man of thought or taste can hesitate to read, or fail to be pleased with this work.”"— 
im, 





blished.”’—Ath 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE MONARCHY OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
“This is a brilliant book: it is airy, rapid, picturesque, and full of wit. It is, in short, not 
less valuable than it is delightful.”"—New Monthly. 
Also, by the same Author, 3rd Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
FRANCE—SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL. 


“4 very clever, sparkling, and instructive book, abounding in curious anecdote and valuable 
“ ere 


information.’’—Examin 


New Work by Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, Bart. 


READY, in 3 vols. 8vo 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 


Including Original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Political and Literary Personages, Court Wits, and Beauties of the latter part of the Reign of 
George III. and of the Regency. By SIR NATHANIEL WRAXALL, BART. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
Ps P During the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835. By TYRONE POWER, Esq. 
Here is a book written by one of our countrymen about America, which it is possible tg read 


without losing one’s feelings of self-respect. Mr. Power's descriptions are extremely graphic and 


forcible: he is an adventurous traveller, and has taken a wider range over the vast continent of 


America than any of his predecessors.” —Examiner, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. m 
THE AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of ‘ A Year in Spain.’ [eee 
“We have been much amused with this book. It is written in a very fair spirit. The author 


describes what he saw with vivacity and goad humour, and his observations are hit off with great 
i t 


eman in spirit, taste, and habits; and has produced a 


felicity. He is, indeed, evidently a gen 


very amusing series of sketches, without a particle of ill-nature.”"—Examiner. 








THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
is Popular Collection already contains the best Productions of the most distinguished Living Writers. 


Th 
Mr. James’s ‘DARNLEY;’ ‘DE L’ORME;’ ‘PHILIP AUGUSTUs;’ and ‘HENRY MASTERTON,’ will appear in early Volumes. 


#,* Any volume may be had separately, containing (in all but three instances,) an entire Work, price 6s. 











London : James Hotmgs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published over’ 
Newsvenders.—Agents; for Scoruanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edin 


Saturday at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, 
urgh; for IRELAND, W.F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the CONTINENT, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq, near the Louvre, Paris. 


‘No.2, Catherine-street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 


























